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JuvENILE Liprary, No. I1.—The History of 


Africa. By the author of “ Conversations on 
Chronology.” London, 1830. Colburn & 
Bentley. 


The third number of this erudite work, which, 
like the hero of the Gardner Peerage, has 
outgone the usual period of gestation, has at 
length suffered birth. We have loved this 
little peccant publication with an affection 
very similar to that which Mrs. Peachum 
declares for her favourite Filch ;—with all 
its sins of language and literary larceny, we 
have loved the child “ as though our hearts 
misgave us it were our own.” We cherish 
its good looks, correct its errors, and reprove 
its weaknesses. 

The preface to the third number, we shall 
extract without abridgment,—not only be- 
cause it is the editor’s admission of past in- 
attention and promise of future amendment, 
but because it refers to our criticisms in a 
way that provokes a few explanatory obser- 
vations from us in reply :— 

“Tt is the design of this small volume to 
communicate to its readers a general outline of 
the history, geography, and principal features, 
whether moral, natural, or physical, of an entire 
Quarter of the Earth. To compress the in- 
formation contained in a multitude of standard 
publications, of ancient and modern authors, 
within so limited a compass, was no easy task; 
and while we refer to this difficulty as our ex- 
cuse for any omissions, we, at the same time, 
confidently claim the credit of laying before the 
youth of both sexes so valuable an Epitome of the 
annals of Africa, from the earliest known re- 
cords to the present period, as will afford them 
a clear and comprehensive view of all its past 
revolutions, as well as of its actual condition. 

“ As this, the Third Volume of the JuvENILE 
Lizrary, has been somewhat retarded in its 
appearance, we take the occasion to state, that 
the delay has arisen from two causes—first, the 
desire to improve the text; and secondly, the 
impossibility of finishing the embellishments, 
which, it may readily be perceived, are above 
the ordinary character aimed at by the most 
liberally illustrated works of this class. 

“In the former of these objects, we trust, we 
have succeeded ; not only for the sake of that 
portion of the public to whom our page is ad- 
dressed, but because it was due to our undertaking 
to avoid even the trivial errors which, perhaps, too 
much haste admitted to enter into the first editions 
of the preceding volumes ; errors which, though 
corrected in suhseq ions, have not failed 
to provoke the scurrility of hostile criticism. Our 
best answer to such censure (if notice it deserve) 
will be to render our future volumes yet more wor- 
thy of approbation ; and we can assure the candid 
and impartial, that writers of greatand acknow- 
ledged abilities are employed upon them, and 
that no pains will be a in making them as 
correct in their slightest points, as interesting 
and instructive in their whole tenour and 
bearings. . 

“With regard to the engravings, considering 
Egypt the cradle of Hy amt, race, and her 
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monuments at this moment the chief historical 
and antiquarian attraction to the learned of 
Europe, we have selected our illustrations from 
the striking and picturesque remains of that 
extraordinary country. They are perfectly ori- 
ginal, and would, we are free to assert, do credit 
to an extensive quarto. In one, we present a 
view of the palm-covered village of Mit-rahynéh, 
all that now remains of the once glorious city 
of Memphis; in another, Messaborah, is seen 
the Necropolis of the Ammonians, the mighty 
burial-place of the powerful descendants of 
Ham. A third affords a perfect idea of the 
interior of one of those celebrated catacombs 
which are found among the tombs of Memphis, 
with its painted figures and memorable repre- 
sentations of objects familiar to the ancient 
world: and the fourth is a faithful specimen of the 
costume, &c. of the modern inhabitants of Egypt. 

“ The wood-cuts also deserve notice. No.1 
is the signet ring of one of the greatest of the 
Pharaohs; for we gather from its prefix and 
inscription, that it is the seal of Thothmosis 
Merris, the twelfth Pharaoh; with whose reign 
commences all the most splendid monuments, the 
ruins of which yet tell of the prodigious power 
and grandeur of these deified kings. We regret 
that our acquaintance with hieroglyphical lore 
does not enable us to explain the other curious 
seal, No. 3; No. 2 is the form of a harp, froma 
painting in the grotto of Beni-Hassan, the most 
ancient, we believe, that has ever been engraved. 
In the group to which i¢ belongs, it is played 
upon by a female; before her is another female 
listening, and behind her a third suckling a 
child. Such were the habits of the people of a 
country highly civilized and cultivated about 
four thousand years ago !” 


“ The captain is a bold man!” No one 
but an editor who had been accustomed to 
take the road at all hours, whether he could 
see his way or not, would hazard the perpe- 
tration of so daring a preface as that which 
we have extracted. Under the pretence of 
giving a candid explanation to the reader or 
purchaser, (for the two characters will not 
always, we apprehend, be joined in the same 
individual,) he stands to all the vices of the 
book, with a courageous pertinacity worthy 
of a better cause. At the very moment he 
is pledging himself for the virtues of his 
“ future volume,” he is indulging himself in 
all the perversities of bad English, bad taste, 
and bad reasoning, which so peculiarly at- 
tended the two volumes already published. 
We must of course take it for granted, that 
this preface has been composed with all the 
ability and correctness of which the editor is 
capable ;—and we therefore despair of any 
solid amendment happening to this singular 
work. 

Our readers will observe, that in the very 
first paragraph of this notable preface, the 
Editor adheres to and repeats that ridiculous 
phrase “the youth of both sexes,” in despite 
of the laugh which it invariably provokes. 
Why is this folly persisted in? Bad English 
will not rectify its spirit by repetition. 





The third volume has been retarded, in the 
first place from a desire “to improve the 
text ;’ a laudable desire! And in the second 
place, “from the impossibility of finishing the 
embellishments.” The desire of course 
kept back the sheets woefully—and it is 
lamentable, that it did not include the pre- 
face in its improvements—but with so good 
a cause for delay, as “the impossibility of 
finishing the embelishments” —we really 
think the little moral desire-cause might 
have been omitted. The editor should have 
been reminded of Apollo Belvi’s six reasons 
for not coming to his own marriage—the 
main one, that of his being dead, being 

uite sufficient to warrant him in “skipping 
the other five.” 


What “ particular fellows” are your trade 
editors! How delectable is the minikin al- 
lusion to the “ trivial errors” which, perhaps, 
too much haste admitted to enter into the 
first editions of the former volumes ;—errors, 
which, though corrected in subsequent im- 
pressions, have not failed to provoke the 
scurrility of hostile criticism.” Scurrility! 
—’Slife! We have a comment or two on this 
passage, which we shall assuredly “ admit to 
enter” into our pages, for the sake of showing 
what jays of sentences these are, when strip- 
ped of their plumage and examined. What 
is meant by it being “due to the undertaking” 
to avoid errors ?—why it is due to the public, 
who ought not to be cajoled into the purchase 
of five shilling packets of stamped nonsense, 
when they are told they are buying genuine 
essence of information. Then, too, our cri- 
ticism is styled scurrilous, because it points 
out the errors which, owing to such our cri- 
ticism, are subsequently corrected. The thief 
that returns from transportation ought to 
bring his action of defamation against the 
police officer (letter A), because the latter 
apprehended him for a fault which had been 
corrected in Botany Bay. “It is true,” 
should curl-pated Hugh exclaim, “I was 
criminal; but my subsequent seven years’ 
transportation for the offence ought to have 
disarmed the hostile criticism of your original 
interference. My vice, after you had de- 
tected it, and in consequence of such detec- 
tion, was ‘corrected in subsequent impres- 
sions,’ and you should therefore have never 
noticed it.”—We are extremely desirous of 
being moderate as well as just; but it is 
trying, to have our patience tormented with 
such egregious stuff as we have here exposed. 
The Editor babbles, too, of “ our best answer 
to such censure (if notice it deserve),” being 
“to render our future volumes yet more 
worthy of approbation.” Best answer! why, 
if the censure cannot be rebutted, which 
would be the best answer,—improvement is 
the only answer. But it is impossible to 
reason with a writer who keeps up such a 


ceaseless din and jingle with the cap and bells, 
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The last paragraph in this precious pre- 
face preserves inviolate the great cause of 
bad grammar. We need only refer to the 
sentences marked in italics, in the concluding 
paragraph, to convince our readers of the 
resolute vigour with which the “Juvenile 
Library” follows up its own peculiar style. 
The Editor, like Mrs. Malaprop, would be 
offended at a repetition of the abuse. 

The “ History of Africa,” which is squeezed 
into this duodecimo volume, is written, we 
understand, by a Lady. It is in a less pre- 
tending style than that of its melancholy 
predecessors, and may be endured by those 
who are curious to see Africa in a nutshell. 
The writer, of course, had her task-work 
allotted to her, according to the African 
custom, and she has performed it quietly, 
and, as far as we can know, uncomplainingly. 
The conclusion of the first chapter or intro- 
duction gives the plan of the volume; and 
we think there is no one that will not admit, 
that the gentleman, at the Haymarket thea- 
tre, who advertised to jump into a quart 
bottle, for his own benefit, has found a dan- 
gerous rival in this gentle historian. 

“ In the following pages, it will be attempted 
to presenta short summary of all that is known 
respecting Africa, from the earliest ages to the 
present time. It must necessarily be brief, and 
may, in some instances, be imperfect; but every 
endeavour has been made to avoid the omission 
of any fact of importance. It is intended, first, 
to give a sketch of the topographical details of 
the whole peninsula, and of the islands; to 
trace the courses of the rivers as far :s they are 
known; to enumerate the mountains and lakes ; 
and shortly to describe those countries with 
which we are acquainted. The remainder of the 
volume will consist of the natural history, pro- 
gress of the arts and sciences, languages, in- 
habitants, manners and customs, European 
settlements, and commerce, with a compend of 
the historical events of which Africa has been 
the theatre, and an analysis of the voyages and 
travels undertaken to explore its mysteries.” 

We shall not compel our readers to pene- 
trate into the interior of this petty Africa. 
If any one of them hasa touch of Mungo 
Park in his composition, we advise him to 
journey by himself. We only pray that he 
may not suffer from the fever. 

We hear strange rumours respecting this 
unhappy publication—rumours of writers 
being employed, deserted, and dissatisfied— 
of an editor “standing the comma ’tween,” 
not the “ amities” of publisher and author, 
but their hostilites;—rumours of bales of 
MSS. for the work on hand, which it is thought 
would not be “ of sure sale at the warehouse 
at Redriff.”* But we well know that truth 
does not always hold the trumpet when ru- 
mour blows it. However, we do know that 
there is, what, in parliamentary phrase, is 
called “a dissension in the cabinet”; and 
that it is not very improbable but that this 
juvenile expedition to the Timbuctoo of 
knowledge may utterly perish in Africa ! 





The Water Witch; or, the Skimmer of the Seas. 
A Tale. By the Author of “ The Borderers,” 
“The Prairie,” &c. &c. 3 vols. post 8" 
London, 1830. Colburn & Bentley. 

Scarcey had the teeming press brought forth 

that portentous chronicle of fiends, pyxies, elves, 

fairies, and witches, the “ Letters on Demono- 


* The Advertisements in the Noomapep have this 
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logy,”’—scarcely had we drawn a free and audible 
breath, regained our wonted composure, and 
got rid of its magical influence, when, lo! the 
“Water Witch” demoniacally stole upon our 
retirement. The elements are now all peopled. 
Earth boasts of the elves of the barren moor, 
the witches of the woodland mountain, the sprites 
that haunt the mouldering tower, and the thou- 
sand fairies, good and evil, who trip it swiftly and 
silently, and whisper strange tales in old women’s 
ears, and commit sundry predatory doings on 
farm-houses and farmer’s wives. The withered 
descendants of the witch of Endor possessing 
an amphibious ubiquity, and peopling rock, 
morass, heath, and cave— 

Snatch you o’er the earth, or through the air, 

To Thebes—to Athens—when you will, or where. 
Fire rejoices in its salamanders. The vasty 
deep has its submarine superhuman monsters— 
mermaids, who have staggered the incredulity of 
many a grave naturalist, and syrens of human 
face divine and body of birds, who warble men 
into insensibility. But there was still wanting 
a spirit who could “ride the whirlwind,” who 
could fearlessly float on the mountain wave and 
“direct the storm.” Mr. Cooper, we hoped, had 
conjured up that spirit. We took up his volumes 
with sensations approaching to Pagan gravity. 
We fancied they might shadow forth some long- 
hidden Amphitrite, who ruled unseen, and walk- 
ed upon the waves; but the Water Witch, though 
she has the seas for her empire, and is con- 
sulted on all occasions of wind or weather, war or 
peace, with as many wild and fantastic ceremo- 
nies as distinguished the rites of the ancient 
oracles of Delphos and Dodona, has her throne, 
and holds her court in a snug smuggling bri- 
gantine, and no more resembles the creature of 
our imagination than a Dutch galliot or a Sun- 
derland collier, 

The wondred Argo, which, in venturous frecce, 

First through the Euxine seas bore all the flow’r of 

Greece. 

We must then descend to the reality—to 
the Water Witch of the novel—but first a 
few words on the author: Mr. Cooper is, deci- 
dedly and deservedly, a popular writer. He and 
Mr. Irving are the pillars that support the in- 
fant fabric of American literature. The yclept 
Sir Walter Scott of America has taken up the 
gauntlet which he of Abbotsford had thrown 
down to all the world. On the trackless path 
of the ocean the author of the “ Pilot’ may 
justify his daring. He is always at home where 
the shrill whistle of the boatswain is heard, and 
the majestic ship heaves to the tumult of the 
mighty waters—for such was his own element. 
The dim spot in the distant horizon, foreboding 
tempest and peril, has been detected by his own 
practised eye. He has been cradled on the 
deep, and held converse with winds and waves. 
What he himself has beheld, he records with 
fidelity and power; but here we stop. His 
mountain-billow, with its crest of foam, the 
valley of the parting waters, and the hoarse 
warning of the threatening storm, are all brought 
vividly before us; the adventures of a sailor’s 
life, and the characteristics of the fearless and 
open-hearted mariner, are all portrayed with 
spirit and graphic power :—but when he deals 
with civilized men, and crowded cities, or tells 
of battles in the “ tented field,” of “ ladye- 
love,” and “ mimic flags,” it is too much after 
the manner of the second volume of the Pilot, 
and we say, forbear. In short, when Mr. Cooper 
holds communion with nature, either on the 
ecean or in the desert, he maintains his ascen- 
dancy ; but the instant he mingles in artificial 
society, and would depict manners rather than 
nature, he falls from his “ high estate.” 

We need hardly say that the “ Water Witch” 
is a tale of the sea, and therefore affords fre- 
quent opportunities for the display of the pecu- 
liar talent of the author; but there are few in- 





cidents in it to excite curiosity or fix attention, 
—these are often feeble; and unmeaning and 
uninteresting dialogue is spread over too many 
of the pages. We desire, however, to do full 
justice to the writer, and therefore shall extract 
a stirring description of a sea-fight between an 
English cruiser and the boats of a French ship 
of war. 

“ The Coquette lay with her head to seaward, 
the stern necessarily pointing towards the land. 
The distance from the latter was less than a 
mile, and the direction of the ship’s hull was 
caused by the course of the heavy ground-swell, 
which incessantly rolled the waters on the wide 
beach of the island. The head-gear lay in the 
way of the dim view, and Ludlow walked out 
on the bowsprit, in order that nothing should 
lie between him and the part of the ocean he 
wished to study. Here he had not stood a 
minute, when he caught, first a confused, and 
then a more distinct glimpse of a line of dark 
objects advancing slowly towards the ship. 
Assured of the position of his enemy, he re- 
turned in-board, and descended among his 
people. In another moment he was again on the 
forecastle, across which he paced leisurely, and, 
to all appearance, with the calmness of one who 
enjoyed the refreshing coolness of the night. 

“ At the distance of a hundred fathoms the 
dusky line of boats paused, and began to change 
its order. At that instant the first puffs of the 
land breeze were felt, and the stern of the ship 
made a gentle inclination seaward. 

“Help her with the mizzen! Let fall the 
top-sail!’ whispered the young captain to those 
beneath him. Ere another moment the flap of 
the loosened sail was heard. The ship swung 
still further, and Ludlow stamped on the deck. 

“ A round fiery light shot beyond the martin- 
gale, and the smoke rolled along the sea, out- 
stripped by a crowd of missiles that were hiss- 
ing across the water. A shout, in which com- 
mand was mingled with shrieks, followed, and 
then oar-blades were heard dashing the water 
aside regardless of concealment. The ocean 
lighted, and three or four boat-guns returned 
the fatal discharge from the ship. Ludlow had 
not spoken, Still alone, on his elevated and 
exposed post, he watched the effects of both 
fires with a commander's coolness. The smile 
that struggled about his compressed mouth, 
when the momentary confusion among the boats 
betrayed the success of his own attack, had been 
wild and exulting, but when he heard the rend- 
ing of the plank beneath him, the heavy groans 
that succeeded, and the rattling of lighter ob- 
jects that were scattered by the shot, as it passed 
with lessened force along the deck of his ship, 
it became fierce and resentful, 

“ Let them have it!’ he shouted, in a clear 
animating voice, that assured the people of his 
presence and his care. ‘Show them the humour 
of an Englishman’s sleep, my lads! Speak to 
them, tops and decks.’ 

“ The order was obeyed. The remaining bow- 
gun was fired, and the discharge of all the Co- 
quette’s musketry and blunderbusses followed. 
A crowd of boats came sweeping under the 
bowsprit of the ship at the same moment, and 
then arose the clamour and shouts of the 
boarders. 

“The succeeding minutes were full of con- 
fusion and of devoted exertion. Twice were 
the head and bowsprit of the ship filled with 
dark groups of men, whose grim visages were 
only visible by the pistol’s flash, and as often 
were they cleared by the pike and bayonet. 
A third effort was more successful, and the 
tread of the assailants was heard on the deck 
of the forecastle. The struggle was but mo- 
mentary, though many fell, and the narrow 
arena was soon slippery with blood. The Bou- | 
lognese mariner was foremost among his coun< ; 


trymen, and at that desperate emergency , 
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Ludlow and Trysail fought in the common 
herd. Numbers prevailed, and it was fortunate 
for the commander of the Coquette that the 
sudden recoil of a human body, that fell upon 
him, drove him from his footing to the deck 
beneath. 

“ Recovering from the fall, the young captain 
cheered his men by his voice, and was answered 
by the deep-mouthed shouts which an excited 
seaman is ever ready to deliver even to the 
death. 

“¢ Rally in the gangways and defy them!’ 
was the animated cry. ‘ Rally in the gangways, 
hearts of oak!’ was returned by Trysail, in a 
ready but weakened voice. The men obeyed, 
and Ludlow saw that he could still muster a 
force capable of resistance. 

“ Both parties for a moment paused. The fire 
of the top annoyed the boarders, and the de- 
fendants hesitated to advance. But the rush 
from both was common, and a fierce encounter 
occurred at the foot of the foremast. The 
crowd thickened in the rear of the French, and 
one of their numbers no sooner fell than another 
filled his place. The English receded, and 
Ludlow, extricating himself from the mass, re- 
tired to the quarter-deck. 

“ «Give way, men!’ he again shouted, so 
clear and steady, as to be heard above the cries 
and execrations of the fight. ‘Into the wings 
—down—between the guns—down—to your 
covers 

“ The English disappeared as if by magic. 
Some leaped upon the ridge-ropes, others 
sought the protection of the guns, and many 
went through the hatches. At that moment 
Ludlow made his most desperate effort. Aided 
by the gunner, he applied matches to the two 
swivels which had been placed in readiness for 
a last resort. The deck was enveloped in smoke, 
and when the vapour lifted, the forward part of 
the ship was as clear as if man had never trod 
it. All who had not fallen had vanished. 

“A shout and a loud hurrah brought back 
the defendants, and Ludlow headed a charge 
upon the top-gallant-forecastle again in person. 
A few of the assailants showed themselves from 
behind covers on the deck, and the struggle was 
renewed. Glaring balls of fire sailed over the 
heads of the combatants, and fell among the 
throng in the rear. Ludlow saw the danger, 
and he endeavoured to urge his people on to 
regain the bow-guns, one of which was known 
to be loaded. But the explosion of a grenade 
on deck and in his rear, was followed by a shock 
in the hold that threatened to force the bottom 
out of the vessel. The alarmed and weakened 
crew began to waver, and as a fresh attack of 
grenades was followed by a fierce rally, in which 
the assailants brought up fifty men in a body 
from their boats, Ludlow found himself com- 
pelled to retire amid the retreating mass of his 
own crew. 

“ The defence now assumed the character of 
hopeless but desperate resistance. The cries of 
the enemy were more and more clamorous, and 
they succeeded in nearly silencing the top by a 
heavy fire of musketry established on the bow- 
sprit and sprit sail-yard. 

“ Events passed much faster than they can 
be related. The enemy were in possession of 
all the forward part of the ship to her fore 
hatches, but into these young Hopper had thrown 
himself with half a dozen men, and, aided by 
a brother midshipman in the launch, backed by 
a few followers, they still held the assailants at 
bay. Ludlow cast an eye behind him, and began 
to think of selling his life as dearly as possible 
in the cabins. That glance was arrested by the 
sight of the malign smile of the sea-green lady, 
as the gleaming face rose above the taflrail. A 
dozen dark forms leaped upon the poop, and 
then arose a voice that sent every tone it uttered 
to his heart, 





“* Abide the shock !’ was the shout of those 
who came to the succour, and ‘ abide the shock,’ 
was echoed by the crew. The mysterious image 
glided along the deck, and Ludlow knew the 
athletic frame that brushed through the throng 
at its side. 

«“ There was little noise in the onset, save the 
groans of the sufferers. It endured but a 
moment, but it was a moment that resembled 
the passage of a whirlwind. The defendants 
knew that they were succoured, and the assail- 
ants recoiled before so unexpected a foe. The 
few that were caught beneath the forecastle 
were mercilessly slain, and those above were 
swept from their post like chaff drifting in a 
gale. The living and the dead were heard 
falling alike into the sea, and in an inconceiv- 
ably short space of time the decks of the Co- 
quette were free. A solitary enemy still hesi- 
tated on the bowsprit. A powerful and active 
frame leaped along the spar, and though the 
blow was not seen, its effects were visible, as the 
victim tumbled helplessly into the ocean. 

“The hurried dash of oars followed, and before 
the defendants had time to assure themselves of 
the completeness of their success, the gloomy 
void of the surrounding ocean had swallowed 
up the boats.” iii. 216—~223. 

The reader who confines his knowledge of the 
tale to the extract we have given, might almost 
be persuaded to attach a supernatural agency to 
the sudden presence of the sea-green lady, 
otherwise called the Water Witch, in the scene 
we have just quoted. But the illusion vanishes 
when we inform him, that the “ gleaming face,” 
“swarthy look,” and “ malign smile” of the 
witch, were all contrived by a daubed transpa- 
rency—a sort of jack-o’-lantern—carried by a 
smuggler to “ fright the souls of fearful adver- 
saries ;” and that the mysterious image that 
glided by its side, was no less a person than 
Tom Tiller, the Skimmer of the Seas, who came 
with his crew to the rescue, and who, to use the 
language of the author, stood “ six feet between 
plank and carline.” 

We think the third volume decidedly the best. 
At this stage of the story a wider field is opened 
for the exhibition of the author’s powers. We 
feel, hear, and see, all that he describes, and are 
gratified and rewarded for the time we lost on 
the Flemish geldings, the insipid jargon of ne- 
groes, and sundry wild and absurd extravagan- 
cies which abound in the first part of the work. 
The character of Myndert Van Beverout is 
fairly drawn—a substantial burgher of the pro- 
vince of New York, in the reign of Queen Anne; 
—but the attempt to give point to dialogue, and 
pungency to expression, by employing monoto- 
nous exclamations, is pucrile, and betrays the 
weakness of an author’s graphic resources. 

We have said the best we could of this work, 
and fear it will not realize our readers’ expec- 
tations. 


An Introduction to the Study of Fossil Organic 
Remains, especially of those found in the British 
Strata; intended to aid the Student in his In- 
quiries respecting the Nature of Fossils, and 
their connexion with the Formation of the Earth. 
With illustrative Plates. Second Edition. 
With the Author’s latest Corrections. By 
James Parkinson, Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, Wc. 1830. London, M. A. 
Nattali; Leicester, Combe & Son. 

Tus is a distinct, concise, but withal compre- 

hensive account ‘of fossil organic remains, as 

known to us at present. Their tribes, genera, 
and species are minutely detailed—the localities 
and strata in which they are found—the earthy 
and metallic substances which form their ma- 
trices, or enter into their composition. 

Previous to these details, the author gives a 
short view of the changes which occur in yege- 





table and animal bodies when deprived of life, 
according to the extent to which they are sub- 
jected to the influence of air, moisture, and other 
chemical agencies, and as they are situated so 
as to favour or resist the reaction of their own 
elements. He illustrates the changes in vege- 
table substances by the conversion of grass into 
hay—of the plant spagnum palustre into peat— 
of wood and other vegetable matters into coal; 
—differing in opinion from Professor Jamieson, 
of Edinburgh, who believes coal to be an ori- 
ginal chemical formation,—informing us that 
wood has been found in very different degrees 
of bituminization ; and that, by Dr. Macculloch, 
the bituminous lignite jet, which in its chemical 
character approaches the nearest to coal, has, 
by heat under pressure, been converted into a 
substance identical with coal, having not merely 
its colour and inflammability, but its fracture, 
and odour on burning; and that this fact has 
been confirmed by the experiments and obser- 
vations of Mr, Hatchett. 

The chief or most abundant element of wood 
is carbon—equally so of coal. By the action of 
water, wood is bituminized in different degrees ; 
and within the bowels of the earth heat gene- 
rated under high pressure may complete the 
process of its fullconversion. The clements of 
water are oxygen and hydrogen—of atmospheric 
air, oxygen and nitrogen ;—the chief elements of 
vegetable substances are oxygen, hydrogen, and 
carbon—of animal substances, oxygen, hydrogen, 
carbon, and nitrogen. In a few of the former, 
nitrogen has been found in a very smail quan- 
tity, and this, perhaps, from the adventitious 
presence of atmospheric air; in still fewer of 
the latter has nitrogen been found wanting, and 
this only in a very few of their products, In 
addition to these chicf elements, earthy and 
metallic substances enter in greater or less pro- 
portion into the composition of living animal 
and vegetable bodies, the latter taking them 
from the soil, and affording them to the former. 
Of these chief elements, carbon, of which the 
diamond is a crystallized specimen in perfect 
purity, is the only one in its own nature fixed; 
the natural state of the others is that of an 
elastic fluid. All these elements are capable of 
combining in different proportions ; and thence 
result all the varieties of animal and vegetable 
products—substances the most dissimilar in 
appearance, colour, taste, and properties, having 
exactly the same elements somewhat differently 
combined. Deprived of life, the balance of the 
elements necessary for living, organization, and 
action, no longer maintained by the throwing 
off of redundant, or the absorption of deficient 
elements,—the elements of the air and water, 
and those of animal and vegetable substances 
attract each other and combine; and the con- 
sequence is the resolution of the animal or 
vegetable substance—the dissipation of their 
more volatile or elastic elements—viz. oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen, or their combination 
with their fixed base (carbon) in difierent pro- 
portions, forming new and very diffe rent sub- 
stances from the original animal or vegetable 
body, and capable of resisting further change 
for long indefinite periods, 

Afterashort account of some of these changes, 
Mr. Parkinson shows how the spaces left by the 
removal of the softer or more volatile parts of 
vegetable and animal substances become filled 
up with earthy and metallic deposits—the earthy 
being chiefly of the calcareous, silicious, and 
argillaceous kinds—the metallic chiefly of the 
ferruginous and cupreous: the natural conse- 
quence of these earthy and metallic substances 
being held most abundantly in solution or mix- 
ture by the waters which permeate the earth 
But we must be brief. 

As an introduction to the study of oryctology, 
this work would have been improved, if the 
exact meanings of the more difficult terms had 
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been given. This, indeed, would have required 
a copious glossary ; but it would have greatly 
lightened the labour, and facilitated the progress 
of the student. Mr. Parkinson should have re- 
membered, that words, easy and familiar to him, 
might to others be incomprehensible. It will 
certainly prove, as he designed it should, a use- 
ful guide to the traveller in his researches, who, 
with this as a vade mecum, when he lights upon 
any of these interesting remains, may be enabled 
to refer them to their proper genera and species: 
the most distinctive characters of each being 
given, and many correct engravings. It may also 
enable him to obtain any particular organic re- 
mains, as the localities and strata in which they 
are chiefly found are carefully noticed. 

Those yet unacquainted with the subject will 
here find much to interest and astonish them, 
as they survey the immense varicty of animal 
and vegetable remains—their forms nearly or 
wholly preserved, their composition greatly 
changed—which have been found imbedded in 
the bowels of the earth; some in one strata, and 
some in another—some found only in those of 
evidently very ancient formation or deposition, 
and others in those of more recent date ;—the 
former having at present no living representa- 
tives, and no analogues in any of the succeeding 
superior strata, and affording us, in connexion 
with the ancient strata in which they are im- 
bedded, strong evidence of our planet having 
been at very distant intervals the theatre of 
great changes, and at various times the habita- 
tion of beings greatly different from the present. 
Herodotus mentions that, in his time, the Egyp- 
tian priests believed that four great catastrophes, 
succeeded by new corresponding creations, had 
happened to the earth; and some vretend to 
have discovered, in the basin of Paris, evident 
proofs of four such catastrophes, in four different 
and successive strata, in which are found animal 
and vegetable remains of different natures. 

Our author evidently believes our planet to 
have been of very ancient origin, and attempts 
to reconcile this opinion with the Mosaic ac- 
count, by making the days of creation periods 
of indefinite duration. In the Hebrew tongue, 
the word translated day means also an age ; and 
in our own, the expression “in our day,” is 
synonymous with “in our age.” 

Mr. Parkinson’s opinions on this, and all other 
subjects, are advanced with modesty and ability ; 
and we recommend the work to all who are 
curious observers of the phenomena of nature. 


Caninet CycLopxp1a.—lIlistory of Maritime 
and Inland Discovery. Vol. 11. London, 1830. 
Longman & Co. 

Tue first volume of the History of Maritime 

and Inland Discovery was deservedly suc- 

cessful—the present is not at all inferior to 
it. We have, therefore, the less reluctance in 
offering a few commentaries on the conduct 
of the editor and publishers of the Cabinet 

Cyclopzedia ; and we cannot well defer doing 

30, seeing that another series is announced 

under the same management. Messrs. Long- 

man may be een at our straight-forward 
way of dealing with them, and Dr. Lardner 
may think us wanting in the ordinary cour- 
tesies observed between critic and author; but 
the days of puffing and praising are passing 
away. Heretofore booksellers, writers, and 
critics were the only interested parties; if 
the latter satisfied the former, all jogged on 
right pleasantly, and the gulled public were 
never thought of. Authors and booksellers 
may now understand that there is a public, 
whose interests will be protected; and as we 
have before us the Prospectus of another 
series of volumes called “ The Cabinet Li- 





brary,” to be published by Messrs. Longman 
& Co., and edited by Dr. Lardner, we feel 
bound, as honest journalists, to ascertain how 
far these parties have redeemed their former 
pledge, given in the announcement of “ The 
Cabinet Cyclopedia,” and we shall do so 
without further preliminary. 

In a prospectus of this work, published in 
September 1828, the following volumes were 
reported to be in active preparation ; and the 
statement was so worded as to lead the public 
to believe they would form the commence- 
ment of the work :—Treatises on 


Optics, by David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. Sec. 
R.S.E. &c. 

Astronomy, by J. F. W. Herschell, esq. F.R.S. 
L.&E. M.R.LA. F.G.S. M.A.S. &c. 

Chemistry, by Edward Turner, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
&c. Prof. Chem. Univ. Lond. 

Navigation, by Captain Francis Beaufort, R.N. 
F.R.S. F.G.S. M.Ast.S. &e. 

In Natural History :— Mammalia, by N. A, 
Vigors, esq. F.R.S. F.L.S. F.G.S. Sec. Z.S. 

Birds, by Wm. Yarrell, esq. F.L.S. F.Z.S. 

Insects, by T. Horsfield, M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. 
F.G.S. F.Z.S. &c. and Wm. Sharpe Macleay, 
esq. F.L.S. F.Z.S. 

Fishes, by Edward Turner Bennett, esq. F'.L.S. 
Vice Sec. Z.S. 

Reptiles, by Thomas Bell, esq. F.R.S. F.L.S. 
V.Z.S. F.G.S. 

Radiata, by Rev. John Fleming, D.D. F.R.S.E. 
M.W.S. &c. 

Mineralogy, by Armand Levi, esq. F.G.S. 

Botany, by John Lindley, esq. F.R.S. F.L.S. 


F.G.S. Ass. Sec. H.S. and James E. Bicheno, . 


esq. F.L.S. Sec. L.S. F.G.S. F.Z.S. 


Besides, there were Treatises on 
Painting, by Wm. Young Ottley, F.S.A. &c. 
Architecture, by Wm. Wilkins, LL.D. R.A. &c. 
Heraldry, by Nicholas Harris Nicolas, esq. 
Philosophy of Language, by Frederick Rosen, 

Phil. Doct. Univ. Berlin. 

History of Greece, by Rev. Connop Thirlwall, 

Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 

This is a long catalogue, and makes a 
brilliant display. It is not extraordinary 
that, with such works in active preparation, 
the Cabinet Cyclopedia should have been 
hailed with welcomings by critics and the 
public. The bare enumeration of these 
names was sufficient to satisfy the most 
critical, and win golden opinions—the mere 
announcement of such a work insured its 
success. Now, this was the announcement— 
here are the promises given—how have the 
publishers kept their word with the public? 
Here we are in October 1830, and of all the 
volumes above enumerated, not one has yct 
been published! Whether it was ever in- 
tended that such works should form a part 
of the Cyclopedia, it might be thought unfair 
to offer an opinion: booksellers and editors 
are squeamishly delicate, and we might, by 
the most distant hint of a suspicion, subject 
them to the necessity of getting all the wor- 
thies before mentioned to assure the world of 
their virtuous intentions; as Moore, and 
Scott, and Mackintosh were heretofore pre- 
vailed on to advertise the Cyclopedia. We 
will, therefore, say nothing about intentions ; 
but we believe that more than one of the 
learned gentlemen, whose names were given 
with such pomp in 1828, and whose works 
were then i active preparation, have not, to 
this hour, written one line of them! 

Now, instead of the promised volumes, 
what mere compilations have the public been 
surfeited with. We feel now as we felt when 





Fraser’s rebuke of us, for tomahawking all 
Colburn’s books, threw us back on our re- 
collections, and brought blushes into our 
iron cheeks—not for the innocents we had 
slaughtered, but the offending sinners we 
had allowed to pass without censure ; but, in 
truth, it is a hateful office to sit for ever with 
the black cap on, condemning criminals ;—the 
Old Bailey judges have their holidays. Besides, 
the public taste has been so long accustomed 
to the publishers’ commendation of their own 
books, that a dittle wholesome truth is quite 
as much as they can well relish. But, without 
mention of particular works, we ask whether 
the majority of the volumes hitherto published 
would not have fallen still-born, and gone 
direct from the printer's to the trunk-makers, 
or the butter-shop, had they not formed a 
part of the Cabinet Cyclopedia? It is certain 
that the majority of the works published were 
not announced in the prospectus; and the 
majority of the works announced in the 
prospectus, have not been published! The 
most distinguished writers figure among the 
contributors in the prospectus ;—indeed, we 
believe such a marshaling of enigmatical 
distinctions, honorary hieroglyphics, never 
preceded any other work—and for what? to 
play whiflers and lords-in-waiting to half-a- 
dozen anonymous volumes, or worse. It 
reminds us of the promised guests who did not 
come, and of the unwelcome visitors who 
filled their chairs, in Goldsmith’s admirable 
poem of the Haunch of Venison—the Jew 
and the Scotchman were poor substitutes for 
Burke and Johnson. 

It may be still said that these works are in 
active preparation ;—then, we ask, when is 
this Cyclopwdia to be finished ?—why, we 
must leave it tobe completed by our children’s 
children—it will be a sort of heir-loom, and 
pass down for generations ; a perfect copy will 
be the best evidence of gentility—worth a 
dozen genealogical tables: to trace up to the 
Conqueror may be something now, but a sub- 
scriber’s copy of the Cyclopzdia will hereafter 
beat it hollow. 

We have said thus much, but not without 
regret. It would be unjust, in this temper, 
to proceed directly to the review of the work 
before us, which has so accidentally given 
rise to our observations, and we shall there- 
fore defer the notice of it. 





Conversations of James Northcote, Esq. R.A. By 

William Hazlitt. Post 8°, 

[Second Notice,] 

We have been prevented from returning so 
soon as we intended to these interesting Con- 
versations ; but the topics on which the dis- 
courses turn can never grow old; and good 
talk preserved in print is not a very perish- 
able commodity. We have marked several 
passages in the volume before us, with which 
our readers cannot fail to be delighted; and 
we shall not detain them from the intellectual 
pleasure in store for them. 

The character of William Godwin, or 
G—, as he is tenderly lettered, is faithfully 
and spiritedly hit off :— 

“<«'here is G—, who is a very good man; 
yet when Mr. H— and myself wished to intro- 
duce him at the house of a lady who lives in a 
round of society, and has a strong tinge of the 
blue-stocking, she would not hear of it. The 
sound of the name seemed to terrify her, It was 
his writings she was afraid of. Even Cosway 
made a difficulty too.’ 
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“T replied—‘ I should not have expected this 
of him, who was as great a visionary and as 
violent a politician as any body could be.” 

“ Northcote. ‘It passed off in Cosway as whim. 
He was one of those butterfly characters that 
nobody minded: so that his opinion went for 
nothing: but it would not do to bring any one 
else there, whose opinion might be moreregarded 
and equally unpalatable. G—’s case is particu- 
larly hard in this respect: he is a profligate in 
theory, and a bigot in conduct. He does not 
scem at all to practise what he preaches, though 
this does not appear to avail him anything.’— 
*Yes,’ I said, ‘he writes against himself. He 
has written against matrimony, and has been 
twice married. He has scouted all the common- 
place duties, and yet is a good husband and a 
kind father. He is a strange composition of 
contrary qualities. He is a cold formalist, and 
full of ardour and enthusiasm of mind; dealing 
in magnificent projects and petty cavils ; natu- 
rally dull, and brilliant by dint of study; pe- 
dantic and playful; a dry logician and a writer 
of romances.’ 

“You describe him,’ said N—, ‘as I re- 
member Baretti once did Sir Joshua Reynolds 
at his own table, saying to him, ‘ You are ex- 
travagant and mean, generous and selfish, en- 
vious and candid, proud and humble, a genius 
and a mere ordinary mortal at the same time.’ 
1 may not remember his exact words, but that 
was their efiect. The fact was, Sir Joshua was 
a mixed character, like the rest of mankind in 
that respect; but knew his own failings, and 
was on his guard to keep them back as much as 
possible, though the defects would break out 
sometimes.’—‘ G—, on the contrary,’ I said, 
‘is aiming to let his out, and to magnify them 
into virtues in a kind of hot-bed of speculation. 
lle is shocking on paper and tame in reality.’ 


Our readers will detect, in the following 
observations, a painter of the present day— 
an outlying deer of the Royal Academy—in 
spite of the decoying initial X., which leads 
from the true name. The delicacy of initials 
is here carried to a ridiculous excess : 

“ After B— was gone, we spoke of X—. I 
regretted his want of delicacy towards the public 
as well as towards his private friends. I did not 
think he had failed so much from want of capa- 
city, as from attempting to bully the public into 
a premature or overstrained admiration of him, 
instead of gaining ground upon them by improv- 
ing on himself; and he now felt the ill effects of 
the re-action of this injudicious proceeding. He 
had no real love of his art, and therefore did not 
apply or give his whole mind sedulously to it; 
and was more bent on bespeaking notoriety 
beforchand by pufis and announcements of his 
works, than on giving that degree of perfection 
which would ensure lasting reputation. No one 
would ever attain the highest excellence, who 
had so little nervous sensibility as to take credit 
for it (either with himself or others) without 
being at the trouble of producing it. It was 
securing the reward in the first instance; and 
afterwards, it would be too much to expect the 
necessary exertion or sacrifices. Unlimited 
credit was as dangerous to success in art as in 
business. ‘And yet he still finds dupes,’ said 
Northcote; to which I replied, it was impossible 
to resist him, as long as you kept on terms with 
him: any difference of opinion or reluctance on 
your part made no impression on him, and un- 
less you quarrelled with him downright, you must 
do as he wished you.—‘ And how then,’ said 
Northcote, ‘ do you think it possible for a person 
of this hard unyielding disposition to be a 
painter, where everything depends on seizing 
the nicest inflections of feeling and the most 
evanescent shades of beauty ? 

* No, I'll tell you why he cannot be a painter. 
He has not virtue cnough. No one can give out 


to others what he has not in himself, and there 
is nothing in his mind to delight or captivate 
the world. I will not deny the mechanical dex- 
terity, but he fails in the mental part. There 
was Sir Peter Lely: he is full of defects; but 
he was the fine gentleman of his age, and you 
see this character stamped on every one of his 
works :—even his errors prove it; and this is 
one of those things that the world receive with 
gratitude. Sir Joshua again was not without his 
faults: he had not grandeur,' but he was a man 
of a mild, bland, amiable character; and this 
predominant feeling appears so strongly in his 
works, that you cannot mistake it; and this is 
what makes them so delightful to look at, and 
constitutes their charm to others, even without 
their being conscious of it. There was such a 
look of nature too. I remember once going 
through a suite ofrooms where they were showing 
me several fine Vandykes ; and we came to one 
where there were some children, by Sir Joshua, 
seen through a door—it was like looking at the 
reality, they were so full of life—the branches 
of the trees waved over their heads, and the 
fresh air seemed to play on their cheeks—I soon 
forgot Vandyke! 

*** So, in the famous St. Jerome of Correggio, 
Garrick used to say, that the Saint resembled a 
Satyr, and that the child was like a monkey; 
but then there is such a look of life in the last, 
it dazzles you with spirit and vivacity; you can 
hardly believe but it will move or fly ;—indeed, 
Sir Joshua took his Puck from it, only a little 
varied in the attitude.’ I said I had seen it not 
long ago, and that it had remarkably the look of 
a spirit or a faery or preternatural being, though 
neither beautiful nor dignified. I remarked to 
Northcote, that I had never sufficiently relished 
Correggio; that I had tried several times to work 
myself up to the proper degree of admiration, 
but that | always fell back again into my former 
state of lukewarmness and scepticism; though 
I could not help allowing, that what he did, he 
appeared to me to do with more feeling than 
anybody else; that I could conceive Raphael or 
even Titian to have represented objects from 
mere natural capacity (as we see them in a look- 
ing-glass) without being absolutely wound up in 
them, but that I could fancy Correggio’s pencil 
to thrill with sensibility; he brooded over the 
idea of grace or beauty in his mind till the sense 
grew faint with it; and like a lover or a devotee, 
he carried his enthusiasm to the brink of extra- 
vagance and affectation, so enamoured was he of 
his art! Northcote assented to this as a just cri- 
ticism, and said, ‘ That is why his works must 
live: but X— is a hardened egotist, devoted to 
nothing but himself’ ” p. 162—6é. 

This is severe work upon a painter whose 
genius, however, is distinguishable through 
all his faults. He certainly abandons him- 
self to the excessive in whatever he attempts 
or achieves ;—he paints in the gigantic, and 
tortures nature; his writings on Art are ar- 
rogant and disputatious ; his assertions and 
his complaints are “ i’the Hercles’ vein” ;— 
but then his disappointments, his sufferings, 
aggravate his discontent and egotism; and 
in contemplating his character, it is impos- 
sible not to see and grieve over great mis- 
directed powers, and to feel and acknowledge 
that circumstances might have made him as 
pre-eminently superior in Art, as they have 
unfortunately conspired to fret, baftle, and 
destroy him ! 

There is something extremely affecting 
“in the natural pathos of the following :— 

“ Northcote then read me from a manuscript 
volume lying by him, a character drawn of his 
deceased wife by a Dissenting Minister (a Mr. 
Fox, of Plymouth) which is so beautiful that I 





shall transcribe it here. 





“Written by Mr. John Fox, on the death of 
his wife, who was the daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Isaac Gelling. 

“* My dear wife died to my unspeakable grief, 
Dec. 19th, 1762. With the loss of my dear 
companion died all the pleasure of my life; and 
no wonder: I had lived with her forty years, in 
which time nothing happened to abate the 
strictness of our friendship, or to create a cool- 
ness or indifference so common and even un- 
regarded by many in the world. I thank God I 
enjoyed my full liberty, my health, such pleasures 
and diversions as I liked, perfect peace and com- 
petence during the time; which were all sea- 
soned and heightened every day more or less by 
constant marks of friendship, most inviolable 
affection, and a most cheerful endeavour to make 
my life agreeable. Nothing disturbed me but 
her many and constant disorders; under all 
which I could see how her faithful heart was 
strongly attached to me. And who could stand 
the shock of seeing the attacks of death upon 
and then her final dissolution? The consequences 
to me were fatal. Old age rushed upon me like 
an armed man: my appetite failed, my strength 
was gone, every amusement became flat and 
dull; my countenance fell, and I have nothing 
to do but to drag on a heavy chain for the rest 
of my life’; which I hope a good God will enable 
me to do without murmuring, and in conclusion, 
to say with all my soul— 

Te Deum LAUDAMUS, 


“¢This was written on a paper blotted by 
tears, and stuck with wafers into the first page 
of the family Bible.’” p. 81-2. 


“The Pilot,” by American Cooper, is, as 
we all know, a clever novel; but we had 
passed over what is deservedly noticed in 
these Conversations :— 


“*Tasked if he had seen the American novels, 
in one of which (the Pilot) there was an excel- 
lent description of an American privateer ex- 
pecting the approach of an English man-of-war 
in a thick fog, when some one saw what appeared 
to be a bright cloud rising over the fog, but it 
proved to be the topsail of a seventy-four. N— 
thought this was striking, but had not seen the 
book.—‘ Was it one of I—’s ?’—* Oh! no, he is 
a mere trifler—a filligree man—an English litté- 
rateur at second-hand; but the Pilot gave a true 
and unvarnished picture of American character 
and manners. The storm, the fight, the whole 
account of the ship’s crew, and in particular of 
an old boatswain, were done to the life—every 
thing 

“ Suffered a sea change 
Into something new and strange.” 

Sir Walter Scott is very pleasantly remem- 
bered in the following passage. It is well 
to hear what men of genius say to each 
other :— 


“N. I was much pleased with Sir Walter, 
and I believe he expressed a favourable opinion 
of me. I said to him, ‘I admire the way in 
which you begin your novels. You set out so 
abruptly, that you quite surprise me. I can’t at 
all tell what’s coming.’ ‘ No!’ says Sir Walter, 
‘nor I neither.’ I then told him, that when I 
first read Waverley, I said it was no novel : no- 
body could invent like that. Either he had 
heard the story related by one of the surviving 
parties, or he had found the materials in a ma- 
nuscript concealed in some old chest ; to which 
he replied, ‘You're not so far out of the way 
in thinking so.’ You don’t know him, do you? 
He'd be a pattern to you. Oh! he has a very 
fine manner. You would learn to rub off some 
of your asperitics. But you admire him, I be- 
lieve. 

“ H1. Yes; on this side of idolatry and Tory- 
ism. 


“N. That is your prejudice. 
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“ H. Nay, it rather shows my liberality, if I 
am a devoted enthusiast, notwithstanding. There 
are two things I admire in Sir Walter, his ca- 
pacity and his simplicity ; which indeed I am apt 


to think are muchthe same. The more ideas a 
man has of other things, the less he is taken up 
with the idea of himself. Every one gives the same 
account of the author of Waverley in this respect. 
When he was in Paris, and went to Galignani’s, 
he sat down in an outer room to look at some 
book he wanted to see: none of the clerks had 
the least suspicion who it was: when it was 
found out, the place was in a commotion. 
Cooper, the American, was in Paris at the same 
time: his looks and manner seemed to announce 
afmuch greater man. He strutted through the 
streets with a very consequential air; and in 
company held up his head, screwed up his 
features, and placed himself on a sort of pedes- 
tal to be observed and admired, as if he never 
relaxed in the assumption nor wished it to be 
forgotten by others, that he was the American 
Sir Walter Scott. ‘The real one never troubled 
himself about the matter. Why should he? He 
might safely leave that question to others. In- 
deed, by what I am told, he carries his indiffer- 
ence too far: it amounts to an implied contempt 
for the public, and misprision of treason against 
the commonwealth of letters. He thinks no- 
thing of his works, although ‘all Europe rings 
with them from side to side.’ If so, he has been 
severely punished for his infirmity. 

“N. Though you do not know Sir Walter 
Scott, I think I have heard you say you have 
seen him. 

“ H, Yes, he put me in mind of Cobbett, with 
his florid face and scarlet gown, which were 
just like the other’s red face and scarlet waist- 
coat. The one is like an English farmer, the 
other like a Scotch /aird. Both are large, robust 
men, with great strength and composure of fea- 
tures; but I saw nothing of the ideal character 
in the romance-writer, any more than I look 
for it in the politician.” p. 221—4. 

Great injustice has been done, by Mr. 
Northcote, to Fielding and Hogarth—the 
two great artists of human nature. Fielding 
writes as Hogarth paints; and men and 
women look, breathe, think, act, and deceive 
as these great authors have mre 
them. Mr. Northcote thus speaks in de- 
traction :— 

“(Some remarks having been made on the fore- 
going conversation, Mr. Northcete, the next time 
I saw him, took up the subject nearly as follows.) 

“ N. The newspaper critic asks with an air 
of triumph as if he had found @ mare’s nest— 
‘What! are Sophia Western and Allworthy, St. 
Giles’s?’? Why, they are the very ones: they 
are Tower-stamp! Blifil, and Black George, and 
Square are not—they have some sense and spirit 
in them and are so far redeemed, for Fielding 
put his own cleverness and ingenuity into them ; 
but as to his refined characters, they are an es- 
sence of vulgarity and insipidity. Sophia is a 
poor doll; and as to Allworthy, he has not the 
soul of a goose: and how does he behave to the 
young man that he has brought up and pam- 
pered with the expectations of a fortune and of 
being a fine gentleman? Does he not turn him 
out to starve or rob on the highway without the 
shadow of an excuse, on a mere maudlin ser- 
monizing pretext of morality, and with as little 
generosity as principle? No, Fielding did not 
know what virtue or refinement meant. As 
Richardson said, he should have thought his 
books were written by an ostler; or Sir John 
Hawkins has expressed it still better, that the 
virtues of his heroes are the virtues of dogs and 
horses—he does not go beyond that—nor indeed 
so far, for his Tom Jones is not so good as Lord 
Byron’s Newfoundland dog. I have known New- 
foundland dogs with twenty times his under- 





standing and good-nature. That is where Rich- 
ardson has the advantage over Fielding. * * * 

“funningham (the writer of the Life) pre- 
tends to cry up Hogarth as a painter ; but this 
isnot true. He moulded little figures and placed 
them to see how the lights fell and how the dra- 
pery came in, which gavea certain look of reality 
and relief; but this was not enough to give 
breadth or grace, and his figures look like pup- 
pets after all, or like dolls dressed up. Who 
would compare any of these little, miserable, de- 
formed caricatures of men and women, to the 
figure of St. Paul preaching at Athens? What 
we justly admire and emulate is that which 
raises human nature, not that which degrades 
and holds it up to scorn. We may laugh to sce 
a person rolled in the kennel, but we are ashamed 
of ourselves for doing so. We are amused with 
Tom Jones; but we rise from the perusal of 
Clarissa with higher feelings and better resolu- 
tions than we had before. St. Giles’s is not the 
only school of art. It isnature, to be sure; but we 
must select nature. Ask the meanest person in 
the gallery at a play-house which he likes best, 
the tragedy or the faree? And he will tell you, 
without hesitation, the tragedy—and will prefer 
Mrs. Siddons to the most exquisite buffoon. He 
feels an ambition to be placed in the situations, 
and to be associated with the characters, de- 
scribed in tragedy, and none to be connected 
with those in a farce : because he feels a greater 
sense of power and dignity in contemplating the 
one, and only sees his own weakness and little- 
ness reflected and ridiculed in the other.” 

“ Pretend to ery up Hogarth”! Pretend! 
as though his intellectual creations did not 
command the homage of all who have an 
eye for beauty, and a mind for “ the soul of 
good in things evil.” Mr. Northcote, at 
p. 308 of the velume, admits, indeed, that 
he has not read Fielding’s exquisite novel, 


“ Amelia”; and yet he hazards the asser- | 


tion, that Richardson excels Fielding. It is, 
perhaps, not to ask too much, when we re- 
quire that a judge should know the case be- 
fore he delivers judgment upon it ;—and if, 
after forming an intimate acquaintance with 
the long, heroic, eccentric Col. Bath—the 
charming, kind-hearted, excellent Dr. Har- 
rison—and the mild, suffering, virtuous 
Amelia,—Mr. Northcote could maintain his 
erring opinion, we should be more disposed 
to fight the matter out in bitter earnest, than, 
with our collection of his age—his undying 
enthusiasm—and his wise saws upon Art, 
immortal Art !—we are now prepared to do. 
Let our bright old man hang over Titian’s 
deathless eyes and Sir Joshua’s children, 
until the world crumbles, and we shall never 
a-weary of his dreamy raptures. On such 
subjects he talks in oil-colours and is Ti- 
tianesque ! 





The Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological So- 
ciety, delineated. Quadrupeds, Vol. 1. Chis- 
wick, Whittingham; London, Sharp. 


Tuts book will be invaluable to the sick, to the 
infirm,—and, indeed, to all those persons who 
from weakness of constitution or the severity of 
our English summers, are unable to go upon their 
travels so far as the Zoological Gardens, in the 
back settlements of the Regent’s Park—where 
the wild beasts of the desert and the wild birds 
of the wood and rock abound. The Zoological 
Gardens may be visited in this singularly faith- 
ful and beautiful work to the perfect satisfaction 
of the eye;—and, perhaps the holiday which the 
ear and nose enjoy in this pictured visit is not 
without its pleasures and relief. Bewick was 


the first designer that caught bird and beast 








alive in the wood—and so preserved them. But 
those, who have not seen what Messrs. Branston 
and Wright can achieve as wood-engravers, will 
stare like the Sun’s own Eagle at the wonders 
that await them. The skin of the leopard—the 
coat of the chinchilla—the hair of the beaver 
—are none of your mock skins—but are the 
real furs! It is scarcely possible to believe, that 
the graver hath on a block of wood wrought such 
light and magic work. The animals are drawn 
not only from the life, but with the life, by Mr. 
Harvey—who is indisputably the lion’s own 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. He is a gentleman who 
would work his way over an African desert— 
charming the brutes—not as Orpheus did with 
his lyre, but by the power of his pencil. 

The publication of a work so spiritedly, yet 
so carefully got up as this, is a real treasure to 
taste and science. Any one may now have his 
own menagerie in his own room ;—every gentle- 
man be his own Wombwell. The descriptions 
under the cuts are unaflectedly written—and 
most beautifully printed by Mr. Whittingham of 
Chiswick ; and at the approaching season of the 
year for gifts and sights, we know not how a 
young person of sense and taste can experience 
a richer treat than in receiving this delightful 
volume as a present. 








Chartley, the Fatalist. 
don, 1830. Bull. 


Tuts is an interesting story, told with consi- 
derable skill and effect. Though not, perhaps, 
what the critical might wish, it has the merit of 
being a natural and naturally-told tale of ordi- 
nary life, with that mixture of the imaginative 
and the superstitious in character, and of the 
dramatic in the conduct of its incident, which 
makes a readable and amusing work of fiction. 
The wearied critic, inshort, peruses “Chartley” 
with some degree of favour, from finding, that 
in it he is neither disgusted with the hackneyed 
affectations of the fashionable novel, nor bored 
with the “heavy business” (to use an actor’s 
phrase) of rusty antiquarian lore, elaborately 
wrought into imitations of old Sir Walter, which 
is called an “ historical tale.” 

But the present story, however interesting it 
becomes as we proceed, gives, we must confess, 
no promise at the outset, either of the taste or 
powers of the author. The difficulty of beyin- 
ning a story, so as to bespeak the interest and 
favourable opinion of the reader, is admitted to 
be very formidable. Of this difficulty, the au- 
thor of “Chartley’”’ seems to have been in some 
degree aware, from the labour he has evidently 
bestowed upon this part of the work; but he 
has failed, notwithstanding. The novel opens 
with a description of the Marden Cove, a place 
on the sea coast, exceedingly beautiful, but ex- 
ceedingly terrific from the “tales of mystery” 
that are related of it; and it turns out to bea 
“doomed spot” to a certain ancient family in 
its neighbourhood, who never approached it, 
although their own property, but some sad dis- 
aster happens to them,—and it thus becomes 
an accessary to the superstitious belief of the 
owner, in an overhanging fatality by which he 
imagines himself to be led ‘even into crime and 
misery. At this early part of the story the hero 
seems to be a sentimental young gentleman, 
who is wandering about a secluded part of 
the country in quest of love adventures, and 
mightily at a loss how to employ himself. In 
one of his musing and melancholy moments, 
he is startled by some one gliding among the 
trees and bushes, who turns out to be just such 
a lady for youth, beauty, and mystery, as a ro- 
mantic young man would naturally fall in love 
with. Following her, with breathless anxiety, 
Mr. Chartley observes, that the instant she 
comes withjn sight of the ominous Cove, and the 
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sea beyond, she falls on her knees seemingly 
in great distress, He follows her, of course, 
but to his anxious and earnest questionings 
she will not explain herself, and this greatly 
increases the mystery and fairly begins the 
novel. All this is exceedingly trifling, and un- 
worthy of “one of the contributors of Black- 
wood’s Magazine,” but the author succeeds 
shortly after in making some good points, and 
as the story becomes natural it increases in 
interest. 

It was not to be expected that the young hero 
should long continue in the state of love and 
mystery before mentioned, without committing 
his future ee by some rash step; so, be- 
ing young and green in the world’s ways, his 
warmest wishes are gratified, and he becomes a 
married man. But like all hasty marriages, 
though exceedingly delightful and romantic at 
the time, it did not turn out as expected by the 
ardent youth, who thought himself united to the 
beautiful young lady who had startled him in 
the wood; but the father of his bride, a misan- 
thropic old Colonel, stole a march upon him. 
The following is the account of the wedding :— 

“On entering the hallowed edifice, they be- 
held the misanthrope standing at the altar, and 
his daughter leaning on his arm, dressed in 
white, and so deeply veiled as entirely to con- 
ceal her features. ‘The ceremony was scarcely 
terminated, when the hour of noon was tolled by 
the ancient village clock. Emma Reeve was 
given to Edward Chartley, by her father; and 
when he joined their hands, the bridegroom felt 
that of his bride tremble within his; he pressed 
it gently, the pressure was returned, and she 
sank forward as though she would have fallen on 
his arm. A word, from her parent, however, 
seemed to revive her; and, though, when it was 
necessary for her to speak, her voice was low 
and tremulous, the Rector has often said that he 
believed, from her conduct, that her heart was 
as deeply engaged in the affair as that of his 
young friend. When all was over, Colonel Reeve 
desired that the bridesmaid might be allowed to 
hand the bride to her carriage. The clerk was 
then, at his request, dismissed. 

* * Are we alone?’ asked the veteran. It was 
easy to ascertain that no one lurked within the 
little church. 

“ We are,’ replied the Rector, ‘but were it 
not better to adjourn to my house, if you have 
any business to arrange? the storm has now 
past, methinks, and you can be as private there 
as you think fit.’ 

“« “No, sir, we are here now at the altar,’ said 
the Colonel, ‘and no place can be so proper for 
the few words, perhaps the last, that I may have 
to say to my son-in-law.’ He then turned to- 
ward Edward Chartley, and gave him his hand. 
‘We are friends,’ he continued, ‘may we ever 
remain so! Think of the past as a display of 
human weakness. From this hour I entrust to 
your keeping my only cause of hope and fear in 
this world. A young heart that may bloom or 
wither as you shall nurture and cherish its 
amiable feelings. She is all goodness, and pre- 
mature affection hath softened and bent her 
spirit. You, likewise, have had some lessons in 
that school. But enough of this. One thing 
ever remember, you have sought this charge, you 
found us severed from the world and all its ties. 
ZI sought you not; and heaven knows, had I 
guessed your intent, never should you have en- 
tered twice within my doors. But the die is now 
cast. Go to the house which is henceforth yours, 
and be happy! You need not wealth, I am told: 
but now I may tell you that fortune hath given 
me much; and you will find more at your dis- 
posal than might satisfy young ambition; yet, 
full well 7 know that gold hath no power to pur- 
chase happiness. We must part for the present. 
I could have wished that our explanation had 


not taken place near that fatal spot which has 








been witness to the wreck of all my past bliss. 
Call it not superstition, but, when I am far away, 
beware of that Cove! And, above all, let not 

oor Emma wander there alone. There are 
ocal associations which will spring up in the 
mind, and phantasms will appear to the imagi- 
nation, such as those whose souls have not been 
weighed by sorrow to the earth, cannot dream 
of. But I confide in you—I must—lI will.’ 

“ Here the Colonel paused awhile, and seemed 
as though he wished, yet felt unable to give 
utterance to something that was on his mind. 
The indecision was, however, brief. He turned 
toward the Rector, who yet stood within the 
communion rails, and shaking him by the hand, 
affectionately uttered the word, ‘ Farewell!’ 

“He then addressed Chartley in a solemn 
tone, gradually deepening into intense feeling, 
as he proceeded, ‘If you seek her happiness, 
and restore her by kind attentions and solicitude 
to that place in society, which, but for her un- 
happy father and his afflictions, she had never 
quitted, may heaven shower down its blessings 
upon your head as the rain descendeth! But if 
you neglect or behave unkindly to her—Oh 
God! the thought is madness! may a father’s 
curse—and all 

“Hold, hold! I beseech you!’ exclaimed 
the Rector, ‘ Remember where we are! This is 
no place for a man’s passions wildly to rove into 
the future; and, I must tell you, Colonel Reeve, 
it were unjust. You have no cause for sus- 
picion.’ 

“Enough! said the veteran. ‘Farewell, 
Chartley—farewell!’ and, for a second, he held 
the hand of his son-in-law: then, turning ab- 
ruptly from the altar, he strode hastily down 
the aisle, and the next minute the two friends 
heard the clattering of his horse’s feet as he 
left the precincts of the churchyard. 

“ There were two carriages at the porch. In 
the first sat the bride alone, closely veiled as she 
had been during the ceremony. A servant 
opened the door and Edward was, in a moment, 
at her side. The village bells instantly began 
a merry peal, and the horses rushed forward 
toward the Park. Poor Emma sat silent. 
Chartley spoke to her, but received no answer. 
Her hand was locked in his, and he passed his 
arm round her waist. Her head fll cone his 
shoulder, and he pressed her to his side, and 
was, for a minute, forgetful of all the world, 
absorbed in unutterable bliss. It was a brief 
trance,—a dreadful awakening to the truth 
awaited him. A fear that his beloved, exhausted 
by her feelings, had fainted, first came over him. 
He inquired respecting her health; and, re- 
ceiving no reply, lifted up the long and thick 
veil which enshrouded her. She had not fainted 
—her beautiful eyes, while her cheeks were 
suffused with blushes, gazed upon him with an 
expression of confiding tenderness. He saw 
that countenance but for amoment—the next it 
was hid in his bosom, while he sank back sense- 
less in the carriage—it was a face which he had 
NEVER PREVIOUSLY BEHELD—it was that of 
AN UTTER STRANGER.” i, 90—98. 

Not, however, to spoil the interest of the vo- 
lumes, we shall only extract the following 
clever scene between a confiding father and a 
married man, who has ruined the daughter of 
the former. The guilty pair are travelling in 
France, when they accidentally meet with the 
lady’s father at Boulogne; and her attendant 
having been introduced to him as the seducer’s 
wife, with whom, as a companion, his daughter 
is supposed to be on a tour, the ruined old man 
is quite overwhelmed with gratitude to the vil- 
lain who had abused the trust reposed in him. 
The scene is in the public room in the inn at 
Boulogne :— 

“When his favourite beverage made its ap- 
pearance, poor Mr. Reeve partook of it with a 
feverish and pitiable zest; and, as its effects 








were wrought upon him, became more vehement 
in his expressions of gratitude to Mr. Chartley 
for all his kindness towards his child. 

“ € You know not, my dear sir,’ said the un- 
happy man, ‘ what a relief you have afforded to 
my mind. You have been my best and only real 
friend. What could I have done for my dear 
girl? Fool that I was to meddle in politics, of 
which I knew nothing! Oh, sir! young and in- 
experienced as you are, you can form no idea of 
my sufferings, when I beheld that beloved child 
reduced, by my folly, to poverty, and sharing my 
exile among strangers, or, what was worse, ex- 
posed to the contaminating influence of the vilest 
among my own countrymen, with whom I had 
madly connected myself. Often when I gazed 
upon her opening beauty, I shuddered to think 
what might be her fate—and the thought drove 
me almost to despair. I sought to drown reflec- 
tion, sir.” Here he swallowed a large tumbler 
full of wine, as ifit were necessary to recruit his 
strength. 

“That what he said smote Chartley to the 
heart, cannot be doubtful; but the ‘ searing’ of 
his ‘ conscience, as with a red-hot iron’ had now 
commenced, and he felt not as he would formerly 
have felt under even a slight reproach. Time 
had been allowed for reflecting on what might 
occur, and he anticipated something of this sort. 
He therefore gave a melancholy proof of his 
progress in hypocrisy by replying, ‘ Really, my 
dear sir, you very much over-rate the service 
which you are pleased to suppose I have ren- 
dered you. You should recollect that Miss Reeve 
is a most valuable acquisition to our little party, 
and that, as she is Mrs. Chartley’s only relative, 
we are, as it were, only fulfilling our duty by re- 
questing her to accompany us.’ 

“<« Well, well, my dearest friend,’ said Mr. 
Reeve, ‘ I will not argue the point with you. I sce 
the generosity of your heart—but I must—I must 
thank you,’ and he seized Edward's hand, and 
pressed it in the warmth of his gratitude, while 
tears stood trembling in his eyes. ‘ Pshaw!’ he 
continued, ‘I am an old fool! But you don’t 
know what it is to be a father—the father of an 
only child—and that child a daughter—a mother- 
less daughter—and exposed, sir, as my child was 
exposed. I knew, sir, that when she was in 
Paris, the society into which she was thrown was 
not that which she ought to have kept; but E 
was sunk into a state of torpor, or what was 
worse, deluded by wild hopes. I had strange 
dreams, sir—strange dreams—and when they 
proved but dreams, I relied upon my brother 
and his fortune. I felt that he would be a friend 
to my poor and beautiful child. Then he came 
—and I saw him lie dead at my feet—and then 
—after that—there was a madness over me, I 
think, for awhile. I hardly know what I did, for 
I dare not think—and we were lost—lost—cha- 
racter—all—all gone, when you came forward to 
our rescue. God bless you, sir; I give up my 
child to your keeping, and heaven bless you, as 
you supply the place of a parent to her, and in- 
troduce her in that rank of ey in which she 
ought to move, but from which her father has 
degraded himself.’ 

“ € Say no more—say no more upon the sub- 
ject!’ exclaimed Chartley, whose stoicism was 
rem forsaking him at this display of natural 

eeling. 

“Mr. Reeve had spoken rapidly and with the 
fervour often displayed by men whose sensibi- 
lities are aroused se the influence of wine.* * 

“It was not surprising therefore that, on the 
present occasion, he dealt much in the superlas 
tive and became almost eloquent. Such was 
the earnestness of his tone and the vehemence 
of his manner that his companion became sen- 
sible that they had entirely engrossed the atten- 
tion of the only party of military now remain- 
ing in the room. ‘This little group consisted 
of three persons sitting at a small round table, 
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at the farther end of the lofty and spacious 
apartment. Two of them were in uniform, and 
faced each other at draughts; while the third, 
dressed in a plain blue surtout, sat, with his 
back towards the spiced wine-drinkers, leaning 
over the table and apparently watching the pro- 
gress of the game. Chartley felt uncomfortable, 
he scarcely knew why, at the hushed silence in 
which this party had for some time sat—perhaps 
the wine, to which he was little accustomed, 
might have had some effect upon himn—but he 
thought their silence unnatural—it seemed 
ominous—it became painful to him; for, although 
the two officers occasionally moved the men 
upon the draught-board, no sound was heard— 
all was in dumb show; and he was convinced 
that they were listening to what passed between 
him and his companion. 

“Determined upon retiring, he therefore 
hinted to Mr. Reeve that it was time to separate, 
and pleaded excessive fatigue. 

“¢ Well, well,’ was the reply, ‘I see howitis. 
You are used to regular hours and all that sort 
of thing; so I won’t keep you up much longer; 
but I must tell you about that fellow at Paris, 
that Comte Belleville, because we can’t speak 
about him before the ladies, and I dare say 
you'll see or hear something of him. Well, sir, 
the fellow’s as rich as a Jew, and, if he once sets 
his eye upon a young girl, why—curse me if I 
can bear to think of it! You must know, I 
wouldn’t tell any one else ; but there ought not 
to be any secrets between us, I got an inkling 
that he was dangling after my Emmy; and 
young girls, you know, are apt to be dazzled by 
show, and flattery, and carriages, and so on. 
Why, what’s the matter with you ?’ 

“* Nothing, nothing,’ replied Chartley, and 
he filled himself a tumbler of wine, which he 
drank off at a draught, for it seemed to him, at 
the moment, that he was about to faint. 

“¢ Bravo! my lad,’ cried Mr. Reeve, ‘you 
may rely on it there’s nothing like spiced claret, 
with a dash of the genuine eau de vie in it, just 
simmered, sir, over the fire, for a raw winter’s 
night. Remind me to-morrow morning, and 
Pll give you my receipt.’ 

“¢T thank you, it is excellent,’ replied Chart- 
ley, ‘ but, as you were saying, this Comte Belle- 
ville ?’ 

“6 Aye, aye, curse the fellow’ exclaimed Mr. 
Reeve, (and again he filled his glass), ‘ here’s 
deep and everlasting damnation to him and all 
seducers! You won’t refuse that toast, I’m 
sure. May the father’s curse never fail to take 
effect on the deceiver of his child! May he rot, 
inch by inch! perish by the road side !’ 

“But how ?—what ?—allow me to inquire,’ 
gasped Chartley, ‘ what has this Comte done ?’ 

“* Quite enough, nephew, quite enough,’ re- 
plied Mr. Reeve, ‘that is, quite enough to rouse 
a father’s indignation. He saw that we were 
poor, he knew that we were strangers ; and he 
found means to introduce himself to me; and, 
curse him for his mypoceioy ! to lay me under an 
obligation ; and then—it almost chokes me to re- 
peat it—he dared—though a married man— 
mark that, sir—a married man!—he dared to 
breathe poison into the ear of my innocent and 
beautiful child. He dared to whisper to her of 


lawless love, under the name of destiny, and* 


other titles invented by this infernal new philo- 
sophy, as they call it. And she listened—aye, 
oor thing! how could it be otherwise? She 
new not what he meant—for she looked upon 
him as a friend. Oh, Mr. Chartley! little can 
= imagine the agony of my feelings when first 
made the discovery! I taxed the villain with 
his baseness, and he dared to smile at what he 
termed my squeamishness. More than three 
score years have gone over my head, sir; but 
the blood of the O’Briens and the Reeves was 
never yet tarnished, and I challenged him ; but 
the poltroon sheltered himself by his patent of 








nobility. Nobility, indeed!—The next day I 
found that he had commenced legal proceedings 
against me for money which I had borrowed of 
him. Mark me, sir, this was my friend. Had 
I remained in Paris, he would have secured me 
in a prison, and then my poor unprotected 
child——the recollection almost drives me 
mad.’ 

“« ¢ But, as all ended well, sir,’ said Chart- 
ley, tremulously, ‘ you should endeavour to forget 
it—that is, not to allow it to disturb you. Per- 
haps, after all, you may have judged somewhat 
too harshly—the young lady, I am sure 4 

“*T see what you are driving at,’ observed 
Mr. Reeve: ‘ you wish to make my mind easy 
on the subject. But, there is no need, sir, there 
is no need. The thing is past—gone—but never 
can be forgiven or forgotten.’ Having said these 
words, he remained silent for the space of half 
a minute, during which his teeth were firmly 
compressed, and his lowered brows were knit 
into an angry scowl, while his eyes sparkled 
fiercely, and almost savagely beneath. Mr. 
Chartley was startled. He had never before 
noticed any resemblance; but now, so strongly 
was the ‘ family likeness’ apparent, that he al- 
most fancied the late Colonel was sitting before 
him. 

“ Tt appeared as if Mr. Reeve had been sum- 
moning all his energies, as he resumed, in a 
stern and impressive tone. ‘ You may judge, sir, 
of the value which a father has for a daughter’s 
happiness, when I tell you that, had the villain 
dared to meet me, I had an oath, sir, a solemn 
oath registered in my own heart, that blood 
should have been spilt—one or both of us should 
have remained on the ground. Aye—and the 
time may yet come——’ 

“*My dear sir!’ exclaimed Chartley: ‘let 
me intreat you not to allow your thoughts to 
dwell no more upon the matter.’ 

“© *¢Well, well, then, I will not,’ said Mr. 
Reeve ; and again seizing his companion’s hand, 
and pressing it affectionately, he continued, ‘ I 
know I talk like a foolish old fellow; but my 
feelings are warm—warm—aye, my blood boils 
within me, when I think of any one venturing 
to injure my child—nay, sir—our child—she is 
under your protection, and again and again I 
thank you for your kiadness to her. She is now 
the only remaining hope of all our family 4 

* * * 








‘“ Edward Chartley endeavoured to say some- 
thing in reply, but the effort to speak was almost 
suffocating. They both arose, and walked to- 
gether to the door, where they parted in silence. 
The confiding parent bent his way homeward, 
with a feeling of happiness which he had not ex- 
perienced for years, and when Chartley returned 
into the hall, it need scarcely be said that he 
was miserable.” ii. 47—64. 

Upon the main subject, however, which has 
furnished this novel with its name,—Fa- 
talism,—the reader, who, from the title, is led 
to expect anything philosophical, will find him- 
self disappointed. The fatalism of this story 
is merely of the commonplace sort, which makes 
a superstitious and vague notion of an irresistible 
fate or destiny, a pretext for folly, and an excuse 
for guilt. There is not a word of reasoning con- 
nected with it; and the author seems perfectly 
unaware that the subject has ever been enter- 
tained by lofty minds, or made any part of the 
gropings of reason upon the metaphysics of the 
world. He seems equally ignorant of the gloomy 
doctrine of the ancient stoics, and the profound 
and pathetic reflections upon the sad inequalities 
of men’s fortunes and their strange destinies, 
breathed in the impressive numbers of the Greek 
poets. Of the wild mysticism of the modern 
German school upon} the same subject, and its 
awful and atheistic bearings, the author of this 
performance is as innocent in his knowledge, as 
he is of the English notions, regarding some- 








thing resembling it, which have grown out of 
the philosophy of the doctrines of a particular 
providence, necessity, and predestination. But 
though the novel of “Chartley” is not of this 
grade, it deserves considerable commendation, 
and will meet with success. 








THE ANNUALS. 


We shall hereafter have a few remarks to 
make on this class of productions, which have 
been winning their way among us with gra- 
dually-increasing progress, until they have 
at length spread themselves over the whole 
face of the land, and become an important 
article in the trade (we had well nigh said 
manufactures) of the country. Many con- 
siderations, both of good and evil, suggest 
themselves to our mind in connexion with 
this subject, but we must reserve them for a 
fitter occasion. In the meantime we are not 
disposed to play the churlish critic with any 
individual one of this multitudinous and 
medley tribe ;—and, even if we were so dis- 
posed, we could not in justness or fairness 
select 

FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING 


as an object of particular severity,—for, upon 
the whole, it possesses at least the average 
merit of its rivals, and comes up to the 
standard level of its companions, although— 
like that of soldiers in war time—we do not 
fix that standard very high. Indeed were cen- 
sure towards the general class the present 
mood of our mind, we should find in the pre- 
sent volume many things of redeeming ex- 
cellence to except from the ungracious sen- 
tence. We would particularly notice the first 
article, by Miss Mitford, commencing with a 
Sketch (to the life) of a Country Attorney, 
whose character is drawn with fine discrimi- 
nation, and placed in a light in which it often 
exists, although it has not suited our common 
run of tale-mongers so to represent it. 

“ Towards the middle of the principal street 
in my native town of Cranley, stands, or did 
stand, for I speak of things that happened many 
years back, a very long-fronted, very regular, 
very ugly brick house, whose large gravelled 
court, flanked on each side by offices reaching 
to the street, was divided from the pavement by 
iron gates and palisades, and a row of Lombardy 
poplars, rearing their slender columns so as to 
veil, without shading, a mansion which evidently 
considered itself, and was considered by its 
neighbours, as holding the first rank in the 
place. That mansion, indisputably the best in 
the town, belonged, of course, to the lawyer ; 
and that lawyer was, as may not unfrequently 
be found in small places, one of the most emi- 
nent solicitors in the county. 

“ Richard Molesworth, the individual in 
question, was a person obscurely born and slen- 
derly educated, who, by dint of prudence, in- 
dustry, integrity, tact, and luck, had risen 
through the various gradations of writing clerk, 
managing clerk, and junior partner, to be him- 
self the head of a great office, and a man of no 
small property or slight importance. Half of 
Cranley belonged to him, for he had the passion 
for brick and mortar often observed amongst 
those who have accumulated large fortunes in 
totally different pursuits, and liked nothing 
better than running up rows and terraces, re- 
pairing villas, and rebuilding farm-houses. The 
better half of Cranley called him master, to say 
nothing of six or seven snug farms in the neigh- 
bourhood, of the goodly estate and manor of 
Hinton, famous for its preserves and fisheries, 
or of a command of floating capital which bor- 
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rowers, who came to him with good securities in 
their hands, found almost inexhaustible. In 
short, he was one of those men with whom 
everything had prospered through life ; and, in 
spite of a profession too often obnoxious to an 
unjust, because sweeping, prejudice, there was 
a pretty universal feeling amongst all who knew 
him that his prosperity was deserved. A kind 
temper, a moderate use of power and influence, 
a splendid hospitality, and that judicious libera- 
lity which shows itself in small things as well as 
in great ones, (for it is by twopenny savings 
that men get an ill name), served to ensure his 
popularity with high and low. Perhaps, even 
his tall, erect, portly figure, his good-humoured 
countenance, cheerful voice, and frank address, 
contributed something to his reputation; his 
remarkable want of pretension or assumption of 
any sort certainly did, and as certainly the ab- 
sence of everything striking, clever, or original, 
in his conversation. That he must be a man of 
personal as well as of professional ability, no 
one tracing his progress through life could fora 
moment doubt; but, reversing the witty epigram 
on our wittiest monarch, he reserved his wisdom 
for his actions, and whilst all that he did showed 
the most admirable sense and judgment, he 
never said a word that rose above the level of 
the merest common-place, vapid, inoffensive, 
dull, and safe. 

“So accomplished, both in what he was and 
in what he was not, our lawyer, at the time of 
which we write, had been for many years the 
oracle of the country gentlemen, held all public 
offices not inconsistent with each other, which 
their patronage could bestow, and in the shape 
of stewardships, trusts, and agencies, managed 
half the landed estates in the county.” 


We must add to this the description of the 
morning occupations and gossip of the attor- 
ney’s two daughters, as a very picturesque 
morsel :— 

“When the conference was ended, the pro- 
voked father sought his daughters, who, happily 
unconscious of all that had occurred, were 
amusing themselves in their splendid conserva- 
tory—a scene always as becoming as it is agree- 
able to youth and beauty. Jessy was flitting 
about like a butterfly amongst the fragrant 
orange trees and the bright geraniums; Agnes 
standing under a superb fuschia that hung over 
a large marble basin, her form and attitude, her 
white dress, and the classical arrangement of 
her dark hair, giving her the look of some 
nymph or naiad, a rare relic of Grecian art. 
Jessy was prattling gaily, as she wandered about, 
of a concert which they had attended the even- 
ing before at the county town: 

“¢ T hate concerts!’ said the pretty little flirt. 
‘To sit bolt upright on a hard bench for four 
hours, between the same four people, without 
the possibility of moving, or of speaking to any 
body, or of any body’s getting to us! Oh! how 
tiresome itis?! * * # 

**¢ And then the music!’ pursued Jessy ; ‘ the 
noise that they call music! Sir Edmund says 
that he likes no music except my guitar, or a 
flute on the water; and I like none except your 
playing on the organ, and singing Handel on a 
Sunday evening, or Charles Woodford’s reading 
Milton and bits of Hamlet.’ 


“Do you call that music?’ asked Agnes, 
laughing. ‘ And yet,’ continued she, ‘ it is most 
truly so, with his rich Pasta-like voice, and his 
fine sense of sound; and to you, who do not 
greatly love poetry for its own sake, it is doubt- 
less a pleasure much resembling in kind that of 
hearing the most thrilling of melodies on the 
noblest of instruments. I myself have felt such 
a gratification in hearing that voice recite the 
verses of Homer or of Sophocles in the original 


Greek, Charles Woodford’s reading is music.’ ” 





Our space will not allow of further extracts 
from the prose department, as we are desirous 
of gratifying our poetical friends with a few 
stanzas from a beautiful “ English Song,” by 
T. H. Bayly. 

I thank you for that downcast look, 
And for that blushing cheek ; 
I would not have you raise your eyes, 
I would not have you speak : 
Though mute, I deem you eloquent, 
1 ask no other sign, . 
While thus your little hand remains 
Confidingly in mine. 


I know you fain would hide from me 
The tell-tale tears that steal 

Unbidden forth, and half betray 

e anxious fears you feel : 

From friends long-tried and dearly loved 
The plighted bride must part ; 

Then freely weep—I could not love 
A cold unfeeling heart. 

You sigh to leave your mother’s roof, 
Though on my suit she smiled, 

And, spurning ev’ry selfish thought, 
Gave up her darling child : 

Sigh not for her, she now may claim 
Kind deeds from more than one; _ 

She’ll gaze upon her DavGuTER’s smiles, 
Supported by her Son! 


I thank you for that look—it speaks 
Reliance on my truth ; 

And never shall unkindness wound 
Your unsuspecting youth : 

If fate should frown, and anxious thoughts 
Oppress your husband’s mind, 

Oh! never fear to cling to me,— 
I could not be unkind. 

We must advise our readers that these ex- 
tracts are taken from the sunny side of the 
work, and perhaps give a more favourable 
idea of it than a perusal of the whole will be 
found to justify ;—at the same time we can 
with mg truth commend the English tale 
of “The Castle of St. Michael,” the Irish 
sketch of “The Stolen Sheep,” and the Scotch 
legend of “ Robin Riddell’s Pose,” as fair 
specimens of the art of story-telling. 





Old Booty ; or, the Devil and the Baker. A Sai- 
lor’s Tale. By W. I. Moncrieff, Esq. Illus- 
trated with six first-rate engravings on wood. 
London, 1830. Kidd. 

TueE story of Old Booty the Baker, going to the 
Devil in the presence of a ship’s crew, is well 
known to all lovers of the marvellous. It is here 
versified by Mr. Moncrieff, and with a poetical 
spirit, which we should not have expected to 
find in our dramatic humourist. The illustra- 
tions by Robert Cruikshank are full of devilish 
life and fire—and the push-Devil, push-Baker, 
will henceforth supersede the mutual pull, so 
long maintained between those two respectable 
tradesmen ! 





Table of Vegetable Poisons: illustrated with co- 
loured Drawings by G. Spratt, Surgeon. 
London, 1830. Wilson. 

Tuls is a curious work, which we think neither 

country practitioners nor country gentlemen 

should be without—it might, according to the 
present book system, and in accordance with 
the subject on which it treats, have been swelled 
into an alarming quarto. It is, however, com- 
pressed into two useful maps, in which every 
vegetable substance dangerous to life, and met 
with in this country, is depicted and explained 
by letter-press and coloured engravings, together 
with their effects and the best mode of treatment. 





Family Cabinet Atlas. Part VI. Bull. 
Tuis little atlas has now reached the completion 
of its first half, and each number in succession 
has well kept the promise made at the com- 
mencement of the work; the contents of the 
present part being quite equal to any of the 
preceding. 





Lycée ; ou, Analyse Critique des Chefs-d’ceuvre 
Littéraires des Dix-septieme and Dix-huitiéme 
Siécles. Augmenté de notes par E. A. Man- 
sart. London, 1830. Longman & Co. 

Tuts little volume contains Petitot’s “ Essai sur 

Yorigine et la formation de la langue Fran- 

gaise,” with notes by M. Mansart. It is rather 

an agreeable than profound disquisition, but 
evidently the production of a man of taste 
and discernment. The notes give value to the 

“ Essai.” The French language is, in our judg- 

ment, a little over-estimated. Its currency 

throughout Europe is no proof of its superiority, 
since this is to be accounted for by political 
causes, combined with its facility of acquisition 
and its ready adaptation to elegant conversation, 

We cannot, however, conclude our brief notice 

without recommending M. Mansart’s book as 

an entertaining and instructive treatise. 


Musical Memoirs. By W. T. Parke. 

1830. Colburn & Bentley. 
A sad silly book, which we may notice more at 
length next week—but we cannot persuade 
ourselves that the readers of the Athenzeum are 
among the idlers and triflers, to whom a leaf out 
of an old jest-book is of more interest than 
sound wholesome literature. 


London, 





SPAIN 1n 1829 anv 1830. 

BY AN IRISH GENTLEMAN, WHO HAS RESIDED FOR 
TWENTY-FOUR YEARS IN THAT COUNTRY. 
{Fourth Notice.) 

Character of the most celebrated of the Spanish 
Leaders. 

Ir is extremely difficult to form a correct 
judgment of the personal character of men who 
have been influential and celebrated as leaders 
in arevolution; they are obliged, more often than 
is believed, to yield to circumstances, and to act 
contrary to their inclination and private feelings. 
Ishall therefore record here the received opinion, 
and judge of them rather by general conduct 
than by separate acts. 

Argiielles.+ 

Argiielles must be considered the greatest 
among the Spanish Constitutionalists, and the 
father of the Constitution. He is a man of distin- 
guished talent, a splendid orator, and most vir- 
tuous and estimable in private life—so much so, 
indeed, that all the rancour of political animosity 
has never attacked him on this point. He is, 
indeed, too honest to be a good party man, and 
too virtuous to use those means for accomplish- 
ing his purpose which, in revolutions, are often 
necessary, though not otherwise justifiable. He 
has never, in conseq e, pr 1 that com- 
manding influence which is due to his talents 
and services. He is a straight-forward single- 
hearted man; but his understanding is rather 
subtle in foreseeing difficulties, than quick in 
suggesting remedies; his speculations are too 
refined, and time is lost in deliberation which 
ought to have been employed in action. 

Before the return of Ferdinand, in 1814, he 
was idolized bythe Spaniards, who, in reference 
to his eloquence, called him Divine. After the 
return, he was imprisoned, and all the intrigues 
of the Servile party were directed against him ; 
after twenty months’ confinement, he was sent 
to Africa, where, however, his reputation pre- 
ceded him, and, in defiance of the orders of the 
government, he was treated with becoming re- 
spect. The King, hearing of this, ordered him 
to be removed to Alcudia—a dreadful place, of 
which I have spoken before. Here he suffered 
greatly, and must have died, had not the re- 
volution of 1820 taken place. He was forth- 








+ There are two Argiiclles. It would be a great error 
to confound them, because at present they differ greatly 
in opinions. 1 speak here of Don Agustin Arguelles, 
not of Canga Argiielles. 
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with appointed minister for the home depart- 
ment, and came from Alcudia to Madrid—from 
prison to his high office, which, however, he did 
not long retain: his moderation displeased his 
own party, and his inflexibility offended the 
King. 

In December, 1821, he was appointed deputy 
to the Cortes, where, either distrusting the leaders 
or misunderstanding their object, he was from 
the first opposed to the measures of the exal- 
tados, and it was not till after the receipt of 
the famous notes of the Holy Alliance, that he 
and his friends, amongst whom were Gencrals 
Valdes and Alava, joined with them. From 
that time Argiielles was among the foremost in 
civil daring;—he proposed or cordially advo- 
cated those memorable resolutions which will, 
in spite of calumny and 'misrepresentation, dis- 
tinguish the last Cortes as one of the boldest, 
as well as most honest and temperate political 
bodies that ever possessed power. He finished his 
political career in 1523, beloved even by those 
whom he had at first opposed, and retired to 
London, to prove by a most honourable poverty 
the honesty with which he had filled the highest 
oflices in his own country. 

Galiano. 

Galiano was the great orator of the Cortes, 
and undoubtedly a very eloquent man. He was 
in the diplomatic body; but, being a Freemason, 
and by accident at Cadiz in 1819, he and his 
associated brother masons projected the revolu- 
tion of the army, which probably would never 
have taken place without his exertions and 
influence. After the successful termination of 
that revolution, he was appointed to an office 
under the secretary for foreign affairs, which 
he resigned in consequence of the disputes 
between Riego and the Argiielles miuistry. 
A few weeks after, when that ministry sent 
Riego and the other military chiefs of the re- 
volution to command provinces, Galiano was 
appointed Intendant of Cordova, where he re- 
sided till he was elected a member of the Cortes 
for Cadiz, his native place. The Cortes was the 
eed place for Galiano, well fitted to display 

ris talents, and he was decidedly the more emi- 
nent speaker of the exaltados. To him belongs 
the honour of having brought forward almost all 
those celebrated measures which will for ever dis- 
tinguish the Cortes, and the ability with which 
he advocated them, was quite equal to their im- 
portance. His speeches are models of purity 
of language; the mere extraordinary, when it 
is remembered that he writes both French and 
English with almost equal ease and elegance. 
It is said, that he is not a man of business, and 
he has been called a holiday orator, because, like 
Brougham and Mackintosh, and many other 
celebrated men, he seldom spoke but on great 
occasions. 

Mina. 

This idol of the clergy, and terror of the 
French in 1812, is become now the terror of the 
clergy and the idol of the liberals. Mina was 
an uneducated farmer, when accident placed him 
at the head of the guerrilla, heretofore com- 
manded by his nephew, who had been taken 
prisoner by the French. When, at the begin- 
ning of 1810, he took the command of the 
guerrilla, they amounted to four hundred men, 
badly organized; and four years after, at the 
end of the war, they were eleven thousand men, 
perfectly equipped and disciplined. It-is asto- 
nishing how he could thus have increased his 
forces, being always in the heart of the French 
armies, surrounded on all sides, closely watched, 
and vigilantly pursued; and having, in these 
four years engaged with them in more than one 
hundred skirmishes and battles. After the war 


he was the first who rose in favour of the Con- 
stitution, but he was unsuccessful, and obliged 


to fly from Spain. 
held some mili 


In 1820 he returned, and 
ilitary commands up to 1822, when 








he was appointed commandant in chief of the 
Constitutional army of Catalonia. His opponent, 
Eroles, had upwards of thirty thousand men, 
supported by France, and was in possession of 
two fortresses. 

Mina could only muster fifteen thousand 
men, many of whom were provincial militia, 
the worst troops in Spain. Notwithstanding 
these discouraging circumstances, in less than 
three months he completely destroyed the army 
under the command of Eroles, took all their for- 
tresses, and effectually reduced the serviles of 
Catalonia. He afterwards attacked 2 numerous 
French army, infinitely superior in numbers to 
his own—he opposed the enemy with deter- 
mined courage, and was the only one of the five 
constitutionalist generals in chief who remained 
faithful to the cause of liberty and of his country. 
After the dissolution of the Cortes he went to 
England, where he now resides. Mina enjoys 
the highest reputation amongst the Liberals of 
Spain, and so fearful is the government of this 
distinguished man, that they regularly employ 
agents to watch his motions. 


Admiral Valdes. 


Admiral Valdes, better known here by his 
Christian name, Don Cayetano, belongs to a 
very high family, and is the brother-in-law of 
the Duke of Frias, one of the first grandees in 
Spain. He enjoys, among his countrymen, a 
reputation for great honesty, valour, and pa- 
triotism. He was considered one of the most 
efficient naval officers; but not wishing to be 
idle, when his country required his aid, he 
petitioned for employment in the land service, 
as there was no Spanish navy to command. 
He was the governor of Cadiz during the me- 
morable siege of that place by the French 
in the Peninsular war. After Ferdinand’s re- 
turn to Spain, he was imprisoned without trial, 
and confined in a fortress; but the revolution 
of 1820 restored him again to his command, 
whence he was summoned to Madrid, to fill the 
office of minister of war. Although he filled 
that situation for only a few months, the mea- 


sures he pursued increased his popularity and , 


fame. He was afterwards appointed a mem- 
ber of the Cortes by two different provinces, 
and while acting in that capacity, always sided 
with his friend Argiielles, and gave distin- 
guished proofs of sound good sense, and un- 
shaken patriotism. He was always selected 
to be the bearer of messages that might be 
supposed displeasing to the King, and always 
fulfilled the painful charge with dignity and in- 
dependence. He was appointed Regent when 
the Cortes deposed the King at Seville, but on 
his restoration Valdes was appointed governor 
of Cadiz, where he commanded till the over- 
throw of the Censtitution. He was commis- 
sioned to accompany Ferdinand to the French 
head-quarters, and the King treated him with 
evident marks of kindness and familiarity, to 
the astonishment of every one but Valdes him- 
self, ‘who immediately returned to Cadiz, and 
as soon as he had fulfilled his commissions, 
embarked for England. That his suspicions of 
the motives of Ferdinand’s kindness were well- 
founded, is proved by a sentence of death pub- 
lished against him and seventy other deputies. 





+ An anecdote will prove the light in which Mina is 
looked at by this government. Two years ago the Spa- 
nish Minister in London sent an express to the govern- 
ment, telling them that Mina had left, with the 
greatest secrecy, the place where he resided, near 
London; and the only news they had been able to 
obtain about his destination was, that he had gone 
towards the sea. ‘the Ministers were alarmed; orders 
were sent to all the Generals commanding the coasts 
to be ready for an attack; artillery and troops were 
seen marching in all directions, &c. In the height of 
the confusion, another dispatch was received irom the 
Minister, announcing that Mina was very quietly 
taking sea-baths at Hastings, and all the orders were 
countermanded, not without a great deal of laughter 
from the Liberals. 












Torrijos. 

Perhaps there is no Liberal more hated by 
the Spanish Court than Torrijos. He and his 
family having been among the number of those 
who belong to what is called, in this country, 
royal servitude,” or, in other words, attached 
to the Court. The minions of the Court think 
that there is nothing worse than a desertion 
from his party to the cause of the country. 
Torrijos was brought up as one of the pages of 
the King, and he received the usual excellent- 
education which the royal pages at that time 
received. 

The Spaniards, who do not entertain a 
very high idea of the learning of their mili- 
tary men, admit that Torrijos has some pre- 
tensions to it—but consider him singularly un- 
fortunate as a military commander. He de- 
fended Carthagena last war, and did not yield 
till all hopes of relief had been disappointed, 
and after the Cortes had been dissolved. The 
Liberals did not approve of the capitulation he 
made with the French on that occasion, but, as 
he has since discovered an untiring activity in 
instigating revolutions against Ferdinand, he 
enjoys great favour among the pure Constitu- 
tionalists, and he would enjoy much more, had 
he not belonged to the Regato party, or Ultra 
Comuneros, who are now yery justly suspected. 
That party persuaded the King to appoint him 
minister of war, but not for the most laudable of 
purposes. Some of the members of the Cortes, 
by a bold stroke of policy, which has been 
greatly censured, took advantage of Ferdinand’s 
pusillanimity, and succeeded in defeating, at 
one blow, the intended movements of Regato; 
but they never for one moment suspected 'Tor- 
rijos, who, it is generally and justly supposed, 
knew nothing of Regato’s plans. His reputation 
has very much increased since it has been known 
that the British government deprived him of 
his pension as a punishment for his exertions in 
attempting to overthrow Ferdinand’s govern- 
ment. It is said, that he intends returning to 
Spain with an expedition, but though his friends 
here may be numerous and trustworthy, there 
is very little doubt but that he would eventually 
fall a sacrifice to his rashness.f 





DELIRIUM. 


Replenish—Replenish the deep spacious how] ! 
It gladdens me—maddens me—aye! to the soul! 
A poison? What boots it what poison there be, 
So long as it brings but oblivion to me! 


Again! aye, again! for I feel that the bane 

Is creeping and curling thro’ breast and through 
brain ; 

Fill up! and fill high! What an antidote this, 

To lead me to Lethe, or madden my bliss ! 


Again! once again! It is heaven to feel 

How the draughts I now drink o’er my reeling 
sense steal— 

To the dregs! to the dregs! drain it out with- 
out fear! 

Why pause? ’Twas a wine drop that fell—not 
a tear. 


O! Phrenzy!—Delirium! it fires now my brain! 

Replenish! replenish! once more—yet again! 

Ha! ha! while I quaff it, my scorched heart is 
free 

From its former emotions—its great agony ! 


It has passed—it is gone—and the struggle is up, 
From my lips I have torn the bewildering cup! 
Oh! bleeding they are from the anguishing sore! 
They must taste that sweet draught—never more 
—never more ! 
A. W. 





+ It must not be forgotten that this written 
the late French revolution. a avine 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF DON FRANCISCO 
VALDES. 


As general attention is now directed to the 
attempt of the Spanish emigrants to re-establish 
liberty in their country, a short biographical 
account of the first military commander who 
has entered into Spain, cannot fail to be ac- 
ceptable. 

Colonel Don Francisco Valdes, commonly 
called by the Spaniards Valdes of Tarifa, is a 
gentleman of good family, and a native of New 
Castile. His brother, a wealthy landed proprietor, 
was chosen one of the members of the Cortes for 
Madrid, and was among those obliged to emigrate 
to England for having joined in deposing Fer- 
dinand. He was very young when he entered 
into the army. He went with the Marquis La 
Romana to Germany, and returned with him in 
1808. He took an active part in the military 
operations under General Black, and was present 
at the battles of Espinosa and Valmaseda. He 
fought afterwards with the army of Gallicia— 
went to Estramadura—and was there taken 
prisoner by the French. He however contrived 
to effect his escape, and after many dangers, 
joined General Ballesteros in the mountains 
of Ronda, where he soon distinguished him- 
self and became a great favourite with the 
General who used to intrust him with the com- 
mand of the advanced guard in those desperate 
skirmishes, which made that gencral’s name 
celebrated during the Peninsular war. When 
Ballesteros was deprived of the command, 
Valdes joined the third corps of the Spanish 
army, and served in the Pyrenees under the 
Duke of Wellington. At the termination of 
the war, he gave proofs of the rashness of 
his character, and entered into a conspiracy 
with many other officers of his division of the 
army, to compel Ferdinand to swear to the 
Constitution. They were betrayed, and of 
course unsuccessful ; and all implicated in the 
conspiracy would have been obliged to leave 
Spain, had not a great personage here interfered 
in their favour. From that time to 1820, Valdes 
kept clear of the many conspiracies which 
threatened Ferdinand’s throne, but on the 3rd of 
January of that year, we find him commanding 
the small body of patriots who under the direc- 
tion of Riego took the bridge of Suazo, which 
unites the island of Leon with the Continent. 
He was one of the chiefs of the liberating army, 
and was afterwards sent to Castile against Me- 
rino, where he resided until 1823. In that 
year, when Ballesteros took the command of the 
Constitutional army, Valdes joined him, and was 
appointed military commander of the province 
of Teruel, then overrun with royalist militia. He 
soon cleared the province, formed a brigade 
with fresh recruits, and joined the General on 
his retreat to the south of Spain. But Ballesteros 
was at that time meditating his treacherous 
abandonment of the Constitutional government, 
and was so sure that Valdes would not sanction 
it, that he sent him to Carthagena under pre- 
tence of giving him the command of that fortress, 
which however was eventually transferred to 
another. But there Valdes remained, till after 
the fall of the Constitutional government, 
when he retired to Gibraltar, whence he 
madly determined in August 1824 to invade 
Spain, having received many invitations from 
the patriots on the coast of Malaga promising 
support. Unfortunately, as soon as he and his 
followers were embarked, the wind changed, 
and it not being possible for them either 
to go to Malaga or remain where they were, 
Valdes determined to land near the fortress of 
Tarifa in the middle of the night and surprise 
the garrison. In this rash adventure he was 
successful; although, being immediately after 
surrounded by the French troops, he found him- 
self without a sufficient garrison even to man 
the walls. In this emergency he restored arms 





to the prisoners, and the greater part fought 
under their new banner with more heroical 
courage and fidelity than under their old one. 
At last when all their provisions and ammunition 
were consumed, Valdes and his followers deter- 
mined to retreat, which they did, to the coast of 
Africa, in open boats without other oars than 
their muskets. After residing some time in 
Tangiers he came to England, where he con- 
tinued to reside till within these two months. 
Colonel Valdes is considered by his countrymen 
as most rash and daring—cool in the hour of 
danger—always the first to attack and the last 
to retreat; but his courage is little tempered with 
prudence: he is well skilled in military duties, 
and not deficient in general knowledge: his 
figure is elegant, and the impetuosity of his 
character may be read in his bold carriage and 
the quick penetrating glance of his eye. We are 
full of fears lest the next mail should bring the 
most melancholy news of this gallant soldier 
and his handful of devoted followers. 
SIR HUMPERY DAVY. 

Tue present number of the Quarterly Review 
contains an article on Science exceedingly cre- 
ditable to the independence of the editor—it is 
at once sagacious and bold, and exhibits a long 
list of illustrious men whom the government of 
this country has shamefully neglected. In truth, 
genius in this land has met with no encourage- 
ment since the days of Charles 1.—all the names 
which have since that period rendered England 
famous in literature and science, have gone un- 
rewarded to the grave, whilst thousands have 
been pensioned and honoured, whose only merits 
were family connexion, court favour, and wealth, 
amassed in sordid pursuits. Genius has for acen- 
tury lived withoutreward. Weareglad however to 
see, that even in acensure so sweeping and sojust, 
there is at least one exception. Davy was knight- 
ed for an invention which has saved the lives 
of thousands, and that the government might not 
be alone in this good work, the Church has had 
her share. A marble tablet, three feet six inches 
long, two feet six inches high, and some three 
inches thick, a thing which two men might 
readily lift, has just been put up to his memory 
in Westminster Abbey; and the Chapter, to show 
the value at which they rate Sir Humphry’s 
genius, have charged 1202. as a fine, so they call 
it, for leave to put it up. Nor is this all—as a 
punishment on his lady for allowing him to die 
and be buried in a foreign land, they have 
charged 22/. for half-burial fees. It is otherwise 
abroad—so little was his body looked upon asa 
matter of measure and value price at Geneva, 
that the simple Calvinists told Lady Davy she 
might inter his body free of all expense. ‘The 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster knew better 
the worth of him of the wonderful lamp, and 
made 142/.—by draft on Drummonds’—out ofa 
body which to the simple church of Geneva was 
not worthy a penny. 





ARTISTS’ AND AMATEURS’ CONVERSAZIONE. 


On Wednesday last, the preliminary meeting 
of this Society took place at the Freemason’s 
Tavern, for the election of new members, to 
fill up the vacancies in the society,—George 
Clint, A.R.A. in the chair. Sir Martin Archer 
Shee was among the new members proposed— 
but was unanimously elected an honorary mem- 
ber without the usual proceeding by ballot. 
From a long list, the following gentlemen were 
elected :—Samuel Prout, David Roberts, John 
Lewis, George Morant, jun., C. W. Dilke, jun., 
John Gardiner, George Griffith, and Lieut.- 
Colonel Batty. 

It seemed to be the opinion of the members 
present, that, though the last season presented 
an unusual display of interesting works of art, 
the present would not be inferior to it, 





FINE ARTS. 





The Princess Victoria. Drawn from Life by 
John Hayter, and on Stone by W. Sharp. 
Dickenson. 

Turs is a whole-length picture, with parrot and 

stand, and vases and flowers, very carcfully 

drawn and elaborately finished; but the position 
of the Princess is studied and unnatural, and, 
as a whole, we cannot commend the work. 


The Sailor Boy (said to be a portrait of Sir 
Fred. Nicholson,) is another lithograph by the 
same artist. It looks like a portrait, and wants 
the natural ease “of the wet ship boy’? who 
sleeps “ upon the high and giddy mast.” 

We suspect the young gentleman is more used 
to the drawing-room of a yacht, than the cock- 
pit of a man-of-war—the Solent Sea, than the 
Atlantic. If we err, the artist has not done 
him justice. 


The Right Ion. Lady Nugent. Drawn on Stone 
by R. Lane, from a Painting by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. Dickenson. 

Tuts is one of the finest works of the late Pre- 
sident, and one of the very best of Mr. Lane’s 
lithographs. The head itself is full of beauty 
and expression, thought and feeling. The 
painting we thought inimitable; but Mr. Lane 
has given to this cheap copy almost the tone 
and colour and power of the picture. Itisa 
truly admirable work. 


River Brent. Painted by Collins, R.A. Ene 
graved by Charles Turner. Leggatt & Co. 
WE are not satisfied as to what we ought to say 
of this little print, for, in truth, we admire it more 
than perhaps we could justify if spoken to cri- 
tically on the subject. To us, the scene is one 
that England only presents—a spot where we 
may enjoy the quiet luxury of our own thoughts 
sitting on green turf, with the cold cleay water 
rippling at our feet, and under the deep shadow 
of trees that are themselves rich in all the varied 
beauties of autumn—and the engraving has, to 
our feeling, the tone and colour of such a scene. 


A Cottage near Dulwich. Engraved by Richard- 

son, after Cox. Leggatt & Co. 
A very natural scene, such as breaks upon the 
painter’s eye in every turn of the road or en- 
trance to a village, but which so few regard. 
As a picture it seem$ to us cramped up, and 
to want “elbow-room,” and the engraving is 
finished with more care than feeling—it is too 
elaborate. 


Belisarius. Leggatt & Co. 

Ir is from the well-known picture by Salvator 
Rosa, and is probably reduced from the engrav- 
ing by Strange. It may satisfy those who cannot 
afford the latter work. 


King William the Fourth and Queen Adelaide. 
Hays. 

Companion lithographs, and _ extraordinary 

works, when we consider the price is only four 

shillings. His Majesty is a sufficiently good 

likeness. 








THE ANNUALS. 

Like other flowers, these have their season, 
and they are a graceful and beautiful addition 
to our light autumn literature—greatly improved 
by cultivation and care. The earlicr volumes of 

4 Frrenpsuip’s OFFERING 
will not bear a comparison with the rich beauty 
of the present. 

‘ Adelaide,’ engraved by Humphreys, after 
Leslie, may (and deservedly) be considered as a 
high work of art, and will, we have no doubt, 
grace the portfolio of the collector, as well as 
the drawing-room of his lady. 
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‘Auld Robin Gray,’ painted by Wood, and 
engraved by H. Rolls, is a very rich, effective 
engraving, and will interest and delight many. 
We, however, greatly prefer 

‘Ascanius in the Lap of Venus,’ engraved 
by Davenport, after the same artist,—a picture 
full of poetry and imagination. 

‘The Maid of Rajast’han, engraved by E. 
Finden, after Col. James Tod; and the 

* Halt of the Caravan,’ Brandard, after Purser, 
do not greatly interest us. But 

‘The Rejected,’ after F. P. Stephanoff, en- 
graved by J. Goodyear; and 

‘ Mary Queen of Scots going forth to Exe- 
cution,’ by Baker, after J. Stephanoff, convince 
us that, with all their talents, the Stephanofls 
will never again paint a natural picture. The 
attendant noblemen in the latter is acoxcomb— 
another Malvolio; and no man, with any right 
feeling for art, could have painted such an im- 
pertinence. 

‘The Last Look,’ Dean, after Porter, is a 
sad unmeaning aflair ; and 

‘The Accepted,’ Rolls, after M. W. Sharp, 
is a careful engraving after a poor affected pic- 
ture, which, we presume, very young ladies will 
think interesting. But 

‘The Mountain Torrent,’ by Goodall, after 
Purser, wins us back again. It is a work of 
great merit; and though we have critical ob- 
jections, they would be impertinent where there 
is so much to admire. 

‘St. Mark’s Place, Venice;’ Prout, engraved 
by Roberts. There is a vigour in all Prout’s 
drawings that must secure admiration; and he 
seems to delight in the architectural glories of 
Venice as heartily as we do ourselves. Venice 
is a dream to those who have not been there, 
and little other to those that have, and to either, 
Prout’s drawings are invaluable. But the trea- 
sure of the volume—the spell that binds you— 
the picture to which you return and return, and 
always with pleasure, is 

‘ Poesie,’ engraved by W. Finden, after Carlo 
Dolci, a head lit up with high intelligence, and 
the only picture after the old master to our taste 
in any of the Annuals we have yet seen. 


THE GEM 


would have our best good wishes, if it were 
only for 

* The Portrait of a Boy,’ by Thomson, after 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, mentioned in our last. 
It is inimitable as a painting—beautifully and 
delicately engraved; and if our subscribers do 
not buy the volume, they should secure a copy 
of this one sweet plate. 

‘ Evening,’ by Lacey, after Creswick. There 
is much to admire in this picture; but Linton 
has wearied us with the composition herctofore, 

‘Victoria Colonna,’ Greatbach, after Colin, 
will not, we fear, be so much admired as it 
ought. It is truly Italian, flushed all over with 
a southern sun, and very beautifully engraved. 

‘Cupid and Nymph,’ Engleheart, after Hin- 
ton, is so broken up in its lights and shadows, 
and is otherwise so objectionable, that we shall 
not say one word in commendation, which per- 
haps we might, lest it should lead us into ela- 
borate criticism. Neither is 

‘Mars disarmed,’ by Warren, after Howard, 
at all to our taste; nor even 

* Hope and Love,’ Goodyear, after Howard, 
though something better, and the figure of Hope 
very simple and elegant; nor 

‘Lady Russell,’ though well engraved by 
Sangster, the background of the picture espe- 
cially ; but 

‘The Young Crab-Catchers,’ by Philps, after 
Collins, is a very sweet picture, full of truth, 
and therefore full of beauty, and as fresh as the 
sea-sands and the ocean waters, though painted 
a hundred times before by the same artist. 
Cooper comes next; and his 





‘Battle of Bothwell Brigg,’ engraved by 
H. Rolls, and the 

* Standard-Bearer,’ by Webb, are both spi- 
rited and clever pictures, though we could not 
but rejoice that his everlasting white charger is 
killed in the latter. 

‘The Blood-Hound,’ by the same artist, en- 
graved by C. Rolls, is a foolish extravagance ; 
but 

‘La Tour du Marché,’ engraved by Cooke, 
after Bonington, is, as might be supposed, full 
of interest and beauty, and to be admired equally 
as a picture and an engraving. 

THE IRIS. 
Tuere has been hitherto some one picture in 
all the Annuals that has struck us as singularly 
beautiful, and the vignette 

‘Christ crowned with Thorns,’ engraved by 
W. Humphrys, from a drawing by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, though a mere trifle, is the work to 
which we have most frequently returned in this 
new volume of “The Iris.” It is a head full 
of character and expression, admirably drawn, 
and delicately engraved. 

‘Christ blessing little Children,’ by J. W. 
Cooke, after B. West, is a fine engraving, after 
one of West’s most laboured pictures, and will, 
we have no doubt, be admired. 

‘St. John the Evangelist,’ engraved by W. 
Finden, after the well-known picture by Do- 
menichino, isadmirable. This plate alone ought 
to ensure an extensive sale to the volume, ‘I'he 
original is, to our mind, the finest work of that 
great painter; and to those who cannot afford 
the unrivalled engraving by Muller, this will 
be a delightful remembrance of it. But we can- 
not admire 

‘ Nathan and David,’ by Sangster, after Ben. 
West. No, nor the 

‘Virgin and Child,’ though a fine engraving 
after Correggio ;—nor the 

‘Infant St. John the Baptist,’ though painted 
by Murillo, and well engraved by Davenport; 
but objections to such pictures can only be dif- 
ference of taste; and many may prefer them to 

‘The Nativity,’ engraved by Warren, after 
Sir Joshua: a splendid picture, notwithstanding 
the lady-like gentility of Mary, the Ugolino- 
head of Joseph, and the fashionable head-dresses 
of the angel children. All, however, will admire 

‘The Deluge,’ well engraved by Roberts, after 
the celebrated painting, in the Louvre, by N. 
Poussin; and even 

‘ Christ blessing the Bread,’ by Ensom, after 
Carlo Dolci, if they are not weary of secing it 
for ten years in the shop-windows. To the 

‘Christ in the Garden with Mary,’ painted 
by Titian, and engraved by Ensom, there are 


objections; but the landscape is fine, and Mary, 


beautiful; though the left hand and arm are 
monstrously out of drawing. 

‘ Judas returning the Thirty Pieces,’ by Rad- 
don, after Rembrandt, is a very powerful pic- 
ture, and with it we close our notice. 


We rejoice to hear that the British Museum 
is in treaty for the Drawings of the late Presi- 
dent. The Royal Academy has most liberally 
offered to contribute £2000 towards the pur- 
chase. Mr. Soane with a munificence truly 
worthy of his own liberality and distinguished 
patronage of art, has also proffered £1000. The 
remaining sum is to be raised by public sub- 
scription. 

The interesting portrait of Lord Byron, from 
Mr. Saunders’s picture, to be affixed to the 
forthcoming volume of his life by Mr. Moore, is 
now finished. _We hear, that the price paid for 
the engraving alone was three hundred guineas 
—it does great credit to Mr. Finden’s well 
known talent—it is intended, we understand, by 
Mr. Murray, to permit the sale of a limited 
number of the plates, separate from the volume. 





A correspondent informs us, that the engrav- 
ing from Mr. Westall’s picture in the Winter’s 
Wreath, noticed in our last number, was painted 
by that gentleman above twenty years ago—was 
lent to the proprictors of that work without his 
knowledge, and that the title affixed to it was 
certainly not his. 

Mr. Westall’s portrait of Princess Victoria, 
which was exhibited at Somerset House, and 
subsequently at the Birmingham Institution, is 
about to be engraved by Mr. Finden. 

Colonel Batty is, we hear, engaged in etching 
several of his sketches, made during his recent 
tour in Spain. 








THE THEATRES. 
DRURY-LANE, 

Two new singers (Miss S. Phillips and Mr. 
Latham) made their appearance on Saturday 
last at this establishment. The “ Barber of 
Seville” was the piece chosen for this double 
début—the aspirants sustaining the parts of 
Rosina and Figaro. 

Miss S. Phillips is a good singer, and has been 
carefully taught. Mr. Latham isa clever man, 
and played his difficult part with very consider- 
able effect. Both will, we doubt not, prove 
themselves, in their respective departments, 
valuable accessions to the company. 

On Monday, Mr. Macready appeared as Vir- 
ginius, after an absence from London of two 
years. His reception was most gratifying and 
rapturous; and, after the play, he was obliged 
to present himself to the house, and receive its 
congratulations. We remember to have been 
struck, last year, with the eloquent expressions 
of the theatrical critic of the New Monthly, on 
the subject of Mr. Macready’s voice. “ Would 
(said the writer,) that those days (the days of 
Macready’s engagement on the London boards) 
might return, and that voice—the ‘rich, full, 
music of humanity’—fall again upon our ears.” 
This may be very pretty declamation ; but the 
simple truth is, that Macready’s voice is hollow, 
rather than full, and, whatever be its quality, 
is most unskilfully modulated. 

Miss Phillips and Wallack acquitted them- 
selves very creditably as the lovers; and Cooper 
played Siccius Dentatus in the most admirable 
manner. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 

On Saturday last, the “ Duenna” was chosen, 
for the purpose of introducing to the public two 
singers,—one new to the stage, the other to the 
London boards. Both succeeded as completely 
as their warmest admirers could desire. Miss 
Romer, who played Clara, has shown herself 
possessed of higher natural qualifications than 
perhaps any female singer on the stage, Miss 
Paton excepted. Her voice is rich, full, and 
powerful: she has had the advantage of an ad- 
mirable musical education; and, not less valu- 
able than these advantages, is the susceptibility 
of emotion with which she is endowed. She 
understands and feels what she is singing, and 
she has the happy art of making her audience 
understand and feel it too. She rose in the 
opinion of the house, by every fresh effort; and 
when she had sung “ Adieu, thou dreary pile,” 
the applause of every portion of the audience 
became enthusiastic. As an actress, she is above 
mediocrity, and promises, we think, to attain 


excellence. She has, however, a great deal to 
learn. Her pronunciation is disfigured with 


provincialisms; and her general delivery has a 
tendency to sing-song. 

We find it difficult to speak of Mr. Wilson in 
terms sufficiently precise, without reiterating 
many of the commendations which we have be- 
stowed on Miss Romer. In truth, we look upon 
Mr. Wilson as one of the best English singers 
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(Braham always excepted) whom we have listen- 
ed to for years. His voice has a purity of tone, 
and his style of singing a grace and polish 
which, generally speaking, we look for in vain 
beyond the precincts of the King’s Theatre. 
Some of our contemporaries, while they concede 
to him very high qualifications as a singer, seem 
disposed to think that his voice is deficient in 
power; others, again, that it wants compass. 
For our own parts, we differ from both opinions. 
Be these matters as they may, however, Mr. 
Wilson has much higher attributes as a vocalist 
than any which are comprised in the mere power 
and compass of a singer’s organ. His voice is 
of the finest quality; and he has science, taste, 
and feeling to enable him to make the best use 
of the precious endowment. As an actor, he is 
sensible and unembarrassed ; his person is good, 
and his carriage easy. 

Keeley played Jsaac for the first time; and it 
has never been our fate to see him so far out of 
his own line of business. Mrs. Gibbs played the 
Duenna—a first appearance also—most admi- 
rably, and had al! manner of justice done to her 
merits by the audience. Mr. Hunt sustained 
the part of Ferdinand with taste and spirit. 

On Monday night, a new nautical drama was 
produced. T. P. Cooke was, of course, the hero. 
Its success was but indifferent; and its merits 
did not entitle it to a more fortunate fate. 

On Wednesday night, “ The Jew of Arragon ; 
or, the Hebrew Queen” —a piece of higher pre- 
tensions was produced ; and sorry are we to re- 
cord its utter and most deserved condemnation. 
The story, we shall merely observe, is a good 
one for a dramatist of genius, but what avail the 
capabilities of a plot, when an author is utterly 
defective in the power of inventing character 
and dialogue?) Mr. Wade has failed in breath- 
ing into his personages the breath of life; and 
his dialogue wants, at once, simplicity and ele- 
vation. Everything, however, his friends may 
have the comfort of reflecting, was done for his 
tragedy which could be done for such a produc- 
tion. ‘The principal parts were filled by Charles 
Kemble and his daughter. The dresses were 
splendid and appropriate ; the scenery beautiful; 
and the audience patient in a most remarkable 
degree. Yet, with all these advantages, “ The 
Jew of Arragon” proved an absolute failure. 
Mr. Wade himself, cannot, we think, impeach 
the justice of the sentence. 





A new opera was brought out last week at the 
Académie in Paris, whose attraction consists in 
the union of the sister arts of singing and dancing, 
indeed, of the two, the latter is made subservient 
to the former, even in the composition of the 
piece, and in its representation, it bears the 
palm beyond all question. As far as the cha- 
racter of the artists concerned in its production 
and performance can be a guarantee of excellence, 
it may certainly be looked for in a work where 
M. Scribe has furnished the dialogue, M. Auber 
the music, and M. Taglioni the ballet depart- 
ment, and into which his unrivalled daughter 
throws the whcle soul of “ her most natural art.” 








THE KYANUS; 
OR, INHABITANTS OF THE MOUNTAINS BETWEEN 
BURMAH AND ARRACAN. 

{The following account of this people is abridged from 
a Paper by Lieut. Bissot, of the Quarter-Master Gene- 
ral’s Department, in a Calcutta Journal.] 

The Kyanus acknowledge no supreme being: 
nor have they the most distant idea of the crea- 
tion. They worship a tree, named by them Sudri, 
which produces a black berry, of which they are 
fond. ‘They, suppose a peculiar substance is 


sent from ‘above for their worship, which is 
searched after and adored with superstitious awe. 
As soon as a thunder storm has ceased, and 
nature becomes calm, they repair in a body to 





the spot, where, from the destruction of any tree, 
the substance is supposed to have fallen, and 
commence digging for it with great care: on 
being found, a hog and cow are immediately 
sacrificed and eaten, when it is given to the 
Pasin, who uses it as a talisman in the cure of 
the sick—they possessing the most sovereign 
contempt for all kinds of medicine. Their ideas 
of right and wrong are confined to their relative 
care of their flocks and families. The good man 
is he who takes care of his father and mother, 
looks after his hogs and cattle, eats the most 
meat, and enjoys himself in drinking a liquor 
distilled from grain: the bad man is the abste- 
mious, as he is thought an unworthy wretch for 
not enjoying to the utmost of his power the 
blessings nature has bestowed. Of this latter 
class there are very few. Of future rewards and 
punishments they appear to have some vague 
idea—good would attend the good, they said, 
and evil the bad, but where and by whom in- 
flicted, they know nothing. 

Their only belief of any future state is con- 
fined to transmigration, and even that very in- 
definite, as they have no scruple in killing any 
animal either for food or sacrifice. 

Yehantang, a hill from the summit of which 
the whole world is supposed to be seen, is look- 
ed upon with peculiar sanctity. To this place 
the bodies of their dead are carried: if the su- 
periors of any tribe or village, they are burned, 
and their ashes, being collected in a basket of 
bamboo, are then interred; a small house is 
erected over the spot, and covering the grave is 
arudely-carved image of the deceased, laid hori- 
zontally, which is supposed to ward off evil 
spirits. If the deceased is poor, he is buried 
without any distinction of place, unless in the 
immediate vicinity of the holy mountain. Those 
tribes inhabiting the tract of mountains near the 
main river, carry and burn their dead at the 
hill of Hiulatain, which is likewise deemed 
sacred. 

Death is not looked upon as an event to 
be regretted ; on the contrary, on the demise of 
any member of a family, the whole assemble 
and testify their joy in feasting, drinking, and 
dancing: in fact, every event through life, from 
their birth to their demise, marriage, divorce, 
religious ceremonies, are all taken advantage of 
as pretences for indulgence in sensual pleasures ; 
a feast being always the finale to anything extra- 
ordinary. 

Marriage is a mere tacit agreement between 
the parties, and is annulled by the offending 
party paying a fine to the other. A future help- 
mate being chosen, the bridegroom makes a 
present to her father of an ox, a spear, a pig, a 
sword, tabor, and a gourd of liquor; the bride 
is then handed over to him, and the day is spent 
in rejoicing and feasting; all the village, young 
and old, being invited. 

Murder is punished by the offender giving 
up three men as slaves to the friends of the de- 
ceased; if he be unable to do so, which is gene- 
rally the case, 50 rupees (or ¢ickals) a head is 
taken as a substitute ; should he be so poor as 
to be incapable of doing either, he is taken as a 
slave himself, nor can he afterwards be ransomed. 
Should a murderer escape and take refuge in 
any village, it is immediately required to give 
him up, and seldom refuses; but should it do 
so, the friends of the murdered person, assisted 
by their fellow villagers, carry arms against it, 
and never cease until one party is completely 
defeated, their village burned, and totally ran- 
sacked and plundered. Should the murderer be 
retaken, he does not share the fate of his defen- 
ders, but is only kept in continued slavery, his 
original punishment. 

Theft of grain is punished by the thief pay- 
ing 30 tickals, if the value of the article is below 
that sum; if above it, 60 tickals, and so on in 
proportion. If unable to pay, he is taken as a 








slave by the person from whom the grain was 
stolen, nor can he redeem his liberty. 

Silver coin, which is used among them in a 
very small proportion, is obtained from the in- 
habitants of the plains in exchange for the scanty 
produce of the mountains, which consists in 
honey, bees’ wax, iron ore, and smoked fish; 
together with a coarse cloth, manufactured from 
the wild cotton by the women, who take charge 
of all domestic concerns. ‘The faces of the fe- 
males are rendered particularly hideous from 
being tattooed completely over with a blue 
colour. 








Ingenious Invention.—We recommend to the 
attention of our readers, and of our fashionable 
friends in particular, an ingenious and useful 
improvement on the construction of carriage 
steps, for which Mr. Ross Corbett has recently 
obtained a patent. By a very simple applica- 
tion of a mechanical power, Mr. Corbett kas con- 
trived to make the opening and shutting, or the 
folding out and in of the steps, dependent on the 
opening or shutting of the carriage door, or the 
apron of cabriolets. When the door is opened, 
the step or steps fold down; when it is shut, 
they at the same moment fold up. They are 
thus always kept perfectly clean, and the neces- 
sity for the coachman’s leaving his box is ob- 
viated. We understand that these steps have 
been already fitted to several carriages with com- 
plete success, and there seems to be every pro- 
bability of their coming speedily into general 
use. 

Medical Discovery.—Dr. Ringseis, professor 
of medicine at the university of Munich, and 
director of the Bavarian board of health, as ap- 
pears by his address on the commemoration of 
the foundation of that university on the 26th of 
June last, has discovered, that “ all the sciences 
have been stripped of their adamantine pedi- 
ment by the rude assault of human reason ; that 
pediment being religious faith ! And even here,” 
he adds, referring to medical science, “ the devil 
has equally forced his way; and not all the 
oratory of the world, can disprove his pre- 
sence!!”” Ad ogni ucello—suo nido é bello. 


The present Computation of Years erroneous.— 
“The recent eclipse of the moon,” saysa foreign 
observer, “has enabled us to prove, that our 
present computation is defective by no fewer 
than ¢hree years. Correctly speaking, the year 
1830 should be 1833; for Josephus tells us, 
that shortly before the death of Herod, during 
whose government the Saviour was born, there 
occurred an eclipse of the moon in the night of 
the 12th and 18th of March; and it has been 
astronomically demonstrated, that this eclipse 
took place in the fourth year preceding the 
Christian computation of time; consequently 
modern chronology is three whole years in error. 


An Incognito discovered.—“ Last autumn I 
often visited the Ripa Grande, situated on the 
banks of the Tiber. There is a custom-house, 
and wine-shops, much frequented by the citizens, 
who resort there for the purpose of drinking 
port and Granada wine at 4d. per pint, and eat- 
ing Gorgona anchovies and Ascoli olives. One 
evening I found only one person present: he 
courteously returned my bow, and I took my 
seat near him. ‘The attention of the stranger 
being entirely taken up in the plate of anchovies, 
and the flask of wine placed before him, I had 
leisure to make my observations. He appeared 
to be about the age of forty; his deportment had 
a military frankness about it, and his stature 
was of the middle size; the complexion swar- 
thy; the hair a light brown, straight, wild, and 
straggling; his hazel eye full of fire and ex- 
pression ; the features of the true Scandinavian 
cast, heavy and plain, but a good-natured smile 
made them far trom unpleasant; large musta- 
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chios quite shaded his lips, and gave him an 
air of stern nobleness, that commanded respect. 
His dress, a close-buttoned coat, dingy from 
wear, but well brushed. There was a careless 
nicety about the whole that bespoke the man 
of rank. Who can he be?—I racked my brains in 
conjecturing, and at last I came to the resolution 
of shaking off my national] reserve by addressing 
him, when he arose, and, bowing with an air of 
habitual condescension, departed. I then became 
tormented by an insatiable curiosity to know 
something of so mysterious a being; and I 
asked the landlord, who declared, that he was 
quite as much anxious to know as myself, and 
that he had been several times at his house, and 
only knew he was a German, and very deaf. 
Resolving to discover, if possible, the character 
and habits of that person, I frequented the 
coffee-houses and haunts of the German artists; 
but all was vain. Some months had passed 
away in fruitless search, when I went to St. 
Peter’s, to see the ceremonies of the holy week, 
and, being a privileged person, I was permitted 
to enter into the inner barrier. I saw among 
the distinguished persons present, the one who 
had so haunted my mind, dressed in full uniform, 
and decorated with several orders. It was the 
King of Bavaria.” R.S. 


London University.—We understand that the 
number of students already entered at this 
University amounts to 222, being almost wholly 
medical, the general classes not beginning till 
the Ist of November. 


A society formed at Wiesbaden, whose museum 
contains some very valuable relics, has lately 
published a volume of Transactions, giving, 
among other curious matter, a detailed repre- 
sentation and description of a temple of Mithra, 
lately discovered at the foot of the Taunus. 


Representative System tn Switzerland.—We 
derive the following from a pamphlet recently 
published at Ziirich, under the title “Della 
Riforma delle Costituzione Ticinese.” 


Executive or 
Petty Council. 
72 memb. 


Legislative or 
Great Council, 


299 memb. 


Canton. Population. 
Berne.....350,000 


Geneva..... 52,500 288 

Zurich ....218,000 212 25 
Vaud .....170,000 180 13 
Argau ....150,000 150 13 
St. Gall ...144,000 150 9 
Basle ..... 54,000 150 25 
Friburg ... 84,000 144 28 
Soleure... 53,000 101 21 
Lucerne...116,000 100 19 
Thurgovia.. 81,000 100 9 
Tessino ... 99,000 76 11 


Works by L. F. de Porquet : 1. Sequel to Trésor, or 
the Turning of English into French—2. Introduction to 
Parisian Phraseology—3. Le Grand Secr¢taire Francais, 
selection of English Letters on Business, to be read from 
English into French at sight, with notes for the use of 
boys—4. Il Tesoretto, or Turning English into Italian 
at sight—5. The Fenwickian System of teaching French 
6. Le Traducteur Parisien. 

The first volume of a Concise View of the Succession 
of Sacred Literature. Part I. by Adam Clarke, LL.D., 
F.A.S., Member of the Royal Irish Academy, Member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Fellow of the Geological 
Society of London, &c. &c. Part il. by J. B. B. Clarke, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Chaplain to 
H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex. 

A History of the late Revolution in France, by the 
Rev. Arthur Johnson, Anglo-Saxon Professor at Oxford. 

Horatii Opera Omnia, cum Indicibus locupletissimis 
recensuit et illustravit Frid. Guil. Doering, 1 vol. Svo. 
are reprinting from the last German edition. 

Reflections on the Politics, Intercourse, and Com- 
merce, of the principal Nations of Antiquity ; translated 
from the German of A. H. L. Heeren.—This work, on 
which the fame of Professor Heeren principally rests, 
is now first offered to the English reader; having 
passed through five editions in German. 

Professor Heeren’s Manual of the History of the Eu- 
ropean States-System and their Colonies. 

A Manual of the History of Philosophy, translated 
from the German of Tennemann, by the Rev. Arthur 
Johnson, M.A., Anglo-Saxon Professor at Oxford. 


Just subscribed.—The Protestant Instructor, by the 
Rey. E. Harrison, 8vo.— Bloomfield’s Thucydides, 3 vols. 
27s.—Major’s Orestes of Euripides, 5s.—The Works of 
Bishop Sherlock, by the Rev.1'. S. Hughes, B.D., 5 vols. 
12. 17s. 6d.—The Classical Library, No. X. Pindar and 
Anacreon, 4s. 6d.—I}lustrations to the Iris for 1831, 
proofs, 12. 5s; before letters, 22.2s.—The Cameo, 12s., 
morocco. — Westall’s Great Britain, ilustrated, half 
morocoo, 1/. 14s., elegant, 22. 8s.; proofs, half morocco, 
32. 3s., elegant, 3/. 18s.; imperial 4to. , halfmorocco,5/. 5s. 
—Landscape illustrations of the Waverley Novels, part 
I. to VI. 4s., proofs. 7s; before letters, 10s.; proofs 
and etchings, 14s.—Harmony of the four Gospels, 7s., 
fine paper, 10s.—The Iris for 1831, by the Rev. T. 
Dale, M.A.,12s., silk—The Humourist, by W. H. Har- 
rison, esq., with 50 wood engravings, 12s., morocco.— 
Hawkeswortl’s Select Satires of Juvenal, 4s.—Joe Ox- 
ford, by the author of “ Ned Clinton,” 3 vols. 21s.— 
Bourienne’s Napoleon, translated by Dr. Memes, 3 
vols. 18s.—Classic Cullings and Fugitive Gatherings, 
9s.—The Winter’s Wreath, 1821, l2s., silk. —The 
Keepsake, 1831, 1d. 1s., morocco, large paper, 2d. 12s. 
6d.— Illustrations to the Keepsake, 1831, 18 engravings 
coloured 4to. delivered iniportfolio, proofs, 22. 2s.; India 
paper, 3/. 3s. ; before letters, 4/. 4s.--Blunt’s Lectures 
on Jacob, 4s. 6d. ; on Peter, 4s. 6d.—Landscape An- 
nual, 1831, post Svo, 21s., morocco, royal Svo. 2d. 12s. 
6d.—The Arrow and the Rose, by W. Kennedy, 6s.— 
Poems, by Mrs. J. S. Prowse, 6s.—Friendship’s Offer- 
ing, 1831, edited by Thomas Pringle, 12s. morocco.— 
Illustrations to Friendship’s Offcring, proofs royal 4to., 
15s.; india proofs, imperial 4to., 1d. 1s., before letters 
columbier, 12. lls. 6d.—The Comic Offering, 1831, 
edited by Miss Louisa Henrietta Sheridan, 12s., silk.— 
May’s Lectures to the young, 3s.—'lales of the Cyclades, 
and other poems, by H. J. Bradfield, 5s. 6d.— 
Rosamond, a tragedy, by Theodore Korner, now first 
translated from the German, 3s.—Old Booty; or, the 
Devil and the Baker, 1s.—Grant’s Advice to Trustees, 
6s.—Literary Souvenir, by A, A. Watts, with 12 en- 
gravings, 12s., silk, large paper, 24s.—New_Year’s 
Gift, 1331, ls.—The Amulet, 1831, 12s., silk.—Illustra- 
tions to Amulet. unlettered sets, 27. 10s. lettered sets, 
12. 10s.—Juvenile Forget me Not, 1831, 8s., morocco. 














Athenxuin Avbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


Forthcoming.—A second edition of The Island Bride, 
de by the Rev. Hobart Caunter, iilustrated by 


in. 

A Catechism of PI logy, illustrative of the Prin- 
ciples of that Science. By a Member of the Phreno- 
logical Society of Edinburgh. 

The Errors of Romanism traced to their Origin in 
Human Nature. By R. Whately, D.D. Principal of 
St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford. __ 
= Daughter of Herodias; a Tragedy, by Lenry 

ich, Esq. 

A work is announced, entitled The Scotish Gail; or, 
Celtic Manners, as preserved among the Highlanders ; 
by James Logan. 

In folio, Nos. 53 and 54 of S. W. Reynolds’s En- 
gravings in mezzotinto trom the pictures of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. ‘The subscribers will be gratified by know- 
ing that this work will soon be brought to a close, as 
the remaining six numbers, which are to complete the 
collection, will appear within twelve months trom the 
present period. ‘the whole work, in 4 vols., will con- 

358 Prints representing about 430 Pictures. In the 
concluding portion will be given the ‘litle-pages and 
<aane peoshin ol Op Sigal gubiagaeand ten eames 
where ible, o! igi intings, e names 

i families Whose cabinets they adorn. 





of the distinguished 
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In answer to the question of “ An Artist,” we beg to 
state, that the lithographic establishment referred to, is 
at 124, High Holborn.—J. M. A.C. We doubt, but will 
consider.— L. F. de P. The promised advertisements 
look very like a bribe. The books will be reviewed 
as soon as possible, whether he sends his advertisements 
or not.—F. W. N. 3B. ‘The latter part of the above will 
apply.—Thanks to Anonymous. 

We are surprised to hear from J. B. that he was 
charged, by a bookseller, one shilling for an unstamped 
copy of this paper. ‘here can be no apology for such 
charge. If he willsend us the name and residence of 
the party, it shall be inquired into, when, no doubt, it 
will appear to have been an error, or a fraud of the 
shopman.{ 

We must request that all letters addressed to our 
Publisher may be post paid; and that orders for the 
paper be accompanied with a reference to some person 
in London, who will undertake to pay for it. ‘The usage 
on these occasions is general; the letter and order are 
delivered to a London newsagent, who, having satisfied 
himself of the security, undertakes to forward the paper. 

All subscribers who bind Tur AruENzvuM, are re- 
quested to perfect their sets as soon as possible, as 
few copies remain of particular numbers. 

The hints by “ A Juvenile Reader—not a Reader of 
the Juvenile,” are mm in good part, and will be con- 
sidered, 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





Days of | Thermom. | Barometer, 





W.Mon. | Max. Min. oon. Winds. Weather. 
Th. 14/47 36 30.30 E. Clear. 

r. 15) 45.5 33 30.20 E. Ditto. 
Sat. 16) 56 35 30.12 E, Ditto. 
Sun. 17] 56 38 30,22 K, Ditto. 
Mon. 18} 59 46 Stat. E. Ditto. 
Tues. 19, 65 50 29.96 S.W. Cloudy. 
Wed. 20 79 50 29.95 S.W. Clear 





Prevailing Cloud.—Cirrostratus. Stratus, on calm 
evenings. 

Mean temperature of the week, 51.5°. 

Nights fair. Mornings foggy and fair. 

Astronomical Observations. 

Herschell stationary on Saturday. 

The Moon in Apogeum on Saturday. 

Mars stationary on Tuesday. 

Jupiter’s geocentric long. on Wed. 11° 1/ in Capricorn. 

jars 20° 58’ in Pisces, 

Sun’s _ — 25°35’ in Libra. 

Length of day on Wed. 10h. 24m. ; decreased, 5h. 10m. 

Sun’s horary motion 2/29”, Logarithmic number of 
distance .997947. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THOMAS SAVORY, 


54, Cornhill, London, three Doors from Gracechurch-street, 
MANUFACTURER OF WATCHES AND WORKING 
JEWELLER, 


~UPERIOR LONDON-MADE 


» WATCHES. £. s. d. 
Small Silver Watches, sound, strong movements .. .. 310 0 
Ditto, in hunting cases a 440 





Gentiemen’s double-bottomed Silver Watches, very fine 
jewelled movements, bard enamel dial, hand to mark 
the seconds, cases either engine-turned or plain « 510 
Ditto, in hunting cases ee ee ee ee - 6G 
Pa:ent Detached Lever Watches,with maintaining power, 
hand to mark the seconds, capped, jewelled in four 
holes, with either glass over dial or hunting cases... 8 18 
Ditto, in Gold Cases, and jewelled in eight holes ee 21 
Ladies’ Gold Watches, very tine jewelled movement 10 10 
Ditto, with chased goid dial oo ee ee ee 12 12 
Ladies’ Gold Watches, double-bottomed cases, gold dial, 
very fine jewelled movement os oo . ++ 16 16 
Musical Snuff Boxes, various new airs, eac oe oo 25 
Every Watch warranted for twelve months, 
N.B. Second-hand Watches purchased in exchange. 
ORMOLU CLOCKS with Music, two airs, wind up 
every 50 hours, under glass shade . 
Ditto, wind up every eight days .. ee ee EO 


SILVER PLATED GOODS, EXTRA STRONG 
SILVER EDGES. 

Candlesticks 9 inches high, each 10s.—11 inches high, each 
16s. 6d.—12 inches high, each 20s, Branches to match pair, for 
one candlestick, 30s. 

Round Waiters, richly chased with silver shields, 27 inches cir- 
cumference, 20s.—36 inches circumference, 40s. 

Elegantly chased Cake Basket, 25s. 

A variety of Bread Baskets, with handles, at 3 guineas each. § 

Coflee-pots, 3 guineas, Tea-pots, 2 guineas each. 

Seven-glass Cruet-frame, silver edges, hall-marked, silver 
mounts, silver handle, chased silver handle, 3i, 5s. 

Poast-racks, 10s. each. 
Double-side Dishes, ornamented silver edges, at 4 guineas per 
double Dish, 
Sottle-stands, ornamented edges, at 8s. each. 
_ Set of transparent, ivory haudle Dessert Fruit Knives and 
Forks, plated on steel blades, silver ferrils, 24 pieces, 4 guineas. 
LONDON-MADE JEWELLERY. 

Best Gold Watch Chains, Guard and Neck Chains, 5. per 
ounce, including workmanship and every charge. 

An assortment of best Gold Seals, real stones, engraved with 
various fancy devices, 12s. 6d. each. 

Strong hall-marked Mourning Rings, of various patterns, 30s. 
each, and every article of the superior description of London- 
made jewellery, at proportionate prices. 

It is requested that the amount in half notes may be sent with 
orders from the country, and the purchaser will send the remain- 
ing halves after receiving the goods he may require, 

54, Cornhill, (3 Doors from Gracechurch-street,) London, 


OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARLY 
DENTIFRICE.—The high and important character this 

Powder has obtained from some of the most eminent of the Fa- 
culty, has induced MESSRS. ROWLAND to offer it to the No- 
bility, Gentry, and Public at large, as a truly efficient Powder, 
composed of ingredients the most pure and rare, selected from 
Eastern soil, aud possessing extraordinary powers in completely 
eradicating all deleterious matter from its corroding seat, aud 
realizing 

A BEAUTIFUL SET OF PEARLY TEETH, 
and sustains them and the gums in original purity to the latest 
period of life—-WARRANTED INNOCENT, Price 2s. 9d. per 
box, Duty included, The “ Genuine” has the Names and Address 
on the Government Stamp, 

A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN, 


Sold by them, and most respectable Perfumers and Medicine 
Veuders throughout the World. Also, 


ROWLAND’S ALSANA EXTRACT, 
Which has for many years been highly esteemed. It imme- 
diately relieves the most Violent TOOTH-ACHE, GUM BOILs, 
SWELLED FACE, &c. It is also an excellent Stomachic, in 
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cases of FLATULENCY, SPASMODIC AFFECTIONS, &c., and 
gives instantaneous relief, 
Price 2s. 9d., 4s.6d. and 10s. 6d. per bottle. 
The GENUINE has the Name and Address engraved on the 
Government Stamp, 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN, 
And is sold by them aud most Perfumers and Medicing-veaders 
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Literature, fine Arts, &c. 


This day is published, 5s. 
HE FAMILY LIBRARY, DRAMATIC 


SERIES, No. II. being the WORKS of PHILIP MAS- 
SINGER, Vol. 2, illustrated with Explanatory Notes; ana 
adapted to Family Reading and the use of Young Persons, by the 
omission of exceptionable passages. 

“The Dramatic Series of the ‘Family Library’ has been 

ned in such a manner as to promise to make it one of the 
most important features of that admirable collection. Hitherto 
there has been scarcely any attempt, certainly no successful one, 
at opening the immense source of poetical treasure which is to 
be found in the works of those dramatists who flourished con- 
temporaneously with the mightiest of them all. The Editor of 
this series is liberal of explanation and elucidation too, where 
they are called for by any obvious difficu the text. Cases of 
obvious necessity alone, however, obtain his interfere 
supplies the requisite assistance without obtruding it; sometimes 
from his own resources, at others from unobjectionabe autho- 
rities.’—Monthly Review. 

“ The lovers of poetry and the drama may now, for the first 
time, possess the works of all the distinguished writers of the re- 
nowned Elizabethan age, at a cost which most pockets can bear 
even in this day of taxation; in a form and style, too, which 
would recommend them to the most tasteful book collector.” — 
Examiner, 














The Works of FORD are in preparation, 
carefully edited, in 2 vols, 
In a few days will be published, Second Edition, with Fron- 
tispiece, 5s. 
No. XVI. Letters on Demonology and 
Witchcraft. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





TRANSLATIONS lately published by D. A. TALBOYS, Oxford ; 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER and Co., London, 


~OPHOCLES. The Tragedies of Sophocles, 

literally translated into English prose, from the Greck text 

of Bruack, with Notes, the second edition, very much improved, 
8vo. boards, 15s. 


Euripides. The Hecuba, Orestes, Pheenician 
Virgins, and Medea of Euripides, literally translated into English 
prose, from the text of Porson, with Notes, the fourth edition 
revised and corrected, is in the press, 8v0. 86. 


The Hippolytus and Alcestis of Euripides, 
literally translated into English prose, with Notes, Svo. boards, 
4s. 6d. 


Aristophanes. The Comedies of Plutus and 
the Frogs, literally translated into English prose, with copious 
Notes, 8vo. boards, 85. 

The Rhetoric of Aristotle, literally translated 
from the Greek, with Notes; to which is added, an Analysis of 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, by Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury, with 
Notes, 8vo. boards, 12s. 


Livy. A new and literal translation of Livy’s 
Roman History, Books xxi—xxx. inclusive, with Notes, 2 vols. 
6vo. boards, 117. 4s. 

ZEschylus. The Tragedies of A:schylus, lite- 
rally translated into English prose, from the text of Blomfield and 
Schutz, with copious Notes, critical and explanatory, Svo. boards, 
10s. 6d, 

This is the only literal translation of the whole of A®schylus. 
It is not a revision of the former edition, but a new translation 
by a different hand. Ask for Talboys’ edition. 





NEW LATIN GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS, 
Nearly ready, 
N ABRIDGMENT of ZUMP7’S LATIN 
GRAMMAR, for the Use of Schools, 
By the Rev. J. KENRICK, M.A, 
Printing for B. FELLOWES, Ludgate-street. 





This day is published, in 1 Volume, super royal quarto, price 
3l. 10s. half-bound, 


N HISTORICAL ATLAS ; being a Series 

of Maps of the World as known at different periods; con- 
structed upon an uniform scale, and coloured according to the 
political changes of each period; accompanied by a Narrative of 
the Leading Events exhibited in the Maps; forming together a 
General View of Universal History from the Creation to A.D. 
1828. 


By EDWARD QUIN, Esq. M.A., of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and 
Barrister-at-law of the Honourable Society of Lincolu’s Inn. 
The Maps engraved by Sidney Hail. 

“* The ingenious and beautiful work before us, is decidedly the 
best constructed railway for the rapid and easy communication 
of extensive and accurate historical knowledge, that we have met 
with, even in this age of impjoved mental as well as material 
ar oy 
“The Maps are twenty-one in number; and nothing can be 
more peeves oe amusing than to turn them over, one after 
the other, and erve the gradual advance of civilization; from 
the Rembrandtish effect of the first, in which Eden is the only 
bright spot, amidst a mass of deep shadow, to the Rubens-tike 
diffusion of light, and of gay colours, by which the world in its 
present state is represented. The descriptions contain a con- 
densed, but perfectly intelligible, and as far as our inspection al- 
lows us to judge, correct warrative of all the great contempora- 
neous events of history. Whoever reads them attentively, assist- 
ing his comprehension, and insuring his remembrance, by an 
examination of the accompanying Maps, will acquire a know- 
ledge of general history sed by few ; and will be ‘admirably 
4a ified to prosecute with advantage more minute inquiries into 
the history of any country, or epoch, which may have peculiar 
claims on his caplesltg.”"- Literary Gazette, Oct. 9. 

Printed for R, B. SEELEY and W. BURNSIDE ; and sold by 
L. B, SEELEY and SONS, Fieet-street, London, 














Just published, 
LLUSTRATIONS to the KEEPSAKE, 


1831; consisting of Eighteen Engravings, executed under 
the superintendance of Mr. C. Heath, from Drawings by the fol- 
lowing eminent Artists :—Turner, Stephanoff, Corbould, Boning- 
ton, Smirke, Prout, Westall, Sharpe, Cristall, Eastlake, Howard, 
and Chalon. 

Proofs, delivered in a portfolio 
India Proofs . . 


oe £22 
. 33 
India Proofs, before the letters 


0 
oe ) 
- 440 
A few Sets of Illustrations for 1828, 1829, and 1930, are left for 
sale, 


London: JENNINGS and CHAPLIN, 62, Cheapside, 





In November will be published, 
HE LANDSCAPE ANNUAL, for 1831; 


or, Tourist in Italy: from Drawings by Samuel Prout, 
Esq. Painter in Water-Colours to his Majesty. The literary de. 
partment by T. Roscoe, Esq.; dedicated, by permission, to Lady 
Grantham. Price, elegantly bound in morocco, 1/.1s. ; royal 8vo. 
India proofs, 2/. 12s. Gd. Just published a few copies of the plates 
on large paper for illustrating the various works on Italy, &c. and 
for the collectors of fine engravings. 











Proofs on India paper, without writing £ 


440 
Do. do. with writing oe a 330 
Do. Proofs .. . oe 220 


Small paper prints will not be sold separate from the book, A 
few copies for 1830 are left for sale. 


London: JENNINGS and CHAPLIN, 62, Cheapside. 





Tu November will be published, dedicated, by express pe .nission, 
to Her Most Excellent Majesty Queen Adelaide, 


JIE REMEMBRANCE; edited by 
THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. Author of the ‘ Landscape 
Annual,’ 
‘The Embellishments consist of a Porirait of The Quren, en- 
i best manner, in line, by F. Engleheart, from 
a Miniature, painted for Her Majesty, by Mrs. Green. 
Windsor Castle oe ee Bartlett 
The Orphans ee Gill 
The Lady and her Bird =... =H. Corbould 
The Forum Romanum e- J.M.W. Turner, R.A, 
Flower Girl . «+  S. Prout 
Coliseum at Rome .. or S. Prout 
Warwick Castle... e- Bartlett 
Girl at the Brook .. ee W.. Westall, R.A, 
John Gilpin ° «» TT. Stothard, R.A. 
MontBlauc, from the Piedmontese 
Village of Salle, Val d’Aosta 
Presentation Plate .. 





W. Brockedon 
oe Fenner. 

Among the Contributors to the Work will be found some of the 
most distinguished living writers, and particularly of eminent 
females. 

The volume will be bound in arabesque morocco, of an appro- 
priate design, price 10s. 6d. A few copies are taken off in crown 
Svo, same size as the ‘ Keepsake’ and ‘ Landscape Annual,’ with 
India proof impressions of the Plates, neatly half-bound in mo- 
rocco, uncut edges, price il, 1s. 





Just published, 


Twelve Illustrations, on Colombier 4to. delivered 
in a portfolio, Proofs ee oe + £018 





0 
Do. do. India Proofs ee oe - 150 
Do. do. India Proofs before the Letters - 110 0 
Do. do, India Proofs with the Etchings eo 115 0 
These are very limited in number, 
London: JENNINGS and CHAPLIN, 62, Cheapside, 
HE STAR, EVENING NEWSPAPER. 





The first established of DAILY E 
has lately, under the management of new Proprietors, be auch 
ENLARGED and IMPROVED, It will be found to contain the 
earliest and fullest Continental Intelligence, the Spirit of the 
Morning Journals, all Court, Metropolitan, Naval, M ry, Cle- 
rical, Colonial, Commercial, Pariiamentary, and Provincial In- 
telligence ; combined with a tasteful mélange of Anecdote, and 
of Literary, Scientific, and Fashionable Information, 





NING PAPERS 









TO ADVERTISERS. 

Its extensive and daily extending circulation among the highest 
circles of society—enjoying, as it does, the most distinguished 
patronage—renders it a peculiarly desirable medium for Adver- 
tisemeuts, which will be received on the most reasonable terms, 


OFFICE, No. 1, PICKETT-PLACE, TEMPLE-BAR. 











Published this day, 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 26; 


containing, Art. I, Mill’s Phenomena of Mind—II. Tytler’s 
and Scott’s Histories of Scotlané—II1. Memoirs, Correspondence, 
and Papers, of Thomas Jefferson--1V. Niebulr’s Geography of 
Herodotus—V. Galt’s Southennan—VI. Floods in Morayshire 
VIL. Troades of Euripides—VII1. The Belgian Insurrection,and 
De Potter’s Trial—IX. Alexander’s Travels—X. London Bridge 
—XI. Hydrophobia—XII, Mr. Brougham and Local Judicatories 
—XIII, Novels and Travels in ‘Turkey—X1IV. The Three Days 
of Paris—XV. Brasse’s Sophocles —XV1I. Geometry without 
Axions—XVII. Revolution of 1830—List of Books—Index, &c. 


No. 27 will be published on the 31st Decem- 


ber, 1830. 
ROBERT HEWARD, No, 2, Wellington-street, Strand, 





KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE, 
On November ist, elegantly printed, price ts. 
NOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE; or, 
the PLAIN WHY AND BECAUSE, Familiarizing Sub- 
jects of Useful Curiosity and Amusing Research.—Part I, Domns- 
TIC SCIENCE. 
By JOHN TIMBS, 
Editor of ‘ Laconics; or, the Best Words of the Best Authors.’ 
London: SAMPSON LOW, 42, Lamb’s Conduit-street; and 
HURST, CHANCE, and Co, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


CATON ON 








ASTIIMA AND WINTER COUGH, 
A New Edition, 5s. 


REATISE on the PREVENTION and 

CURE of the different Stages of ASTHMA, exhibiting the 

Character, Symptoms, and Treatment of this Disease, with 

copious Observations on Diet, Liquids, Clothing, Residence, C li- 

mate, &c. &c.; containing also a Collection of necessary Pre- 
scriptions. 

By T. M. CATON, Sargeon, 
Late of St. Thomas's and Guy’s United Hospitals, 

Sold by Messrs. HIGHLEY, 174, Flect-street; CHAPPLE, 66, 
Pall Mail; BOWER, 315, Oxford-street ; SHERWOOD and Co, 
Paternoster-row ; and all other Booksellers, 

Where may be had, 
Caton on Indigestion, 3s. 


Popular Remarks on Nervous Debility, &c. 
3s. Gd. 





On the Ist of N th d, price Twelve 





will be publi 
Shillings, 
HE C AM E O; a Melange of 
Literature and the Arts, principally selected from THE 
BLUOU, 

This Volume will contain Fifteen highly-finished Engravings, 
nine of which are from the most celebrated Pictures of the late 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, a greater number of that Artist’s produc- 
tions than were ever brought together in any Annual. 


AFTER SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 











ENGRAVERS, 
I. Young Napoleon, from a drawing made at 
yienna evccce evccee + Fox 
Il. Miss Murray; Child and Flowers .. .. Humphreys 
Ill, Master Lambton eseeee Ensom 
IV. Miss Thayer ecccce ecccee Worthington 
V. Lady Walscourt oes eeee «. Eusom 
VI. King George the Fourth eves eevee Ensom 
VU. Ada; Portrait of a Child ecco ooo. Baas 
Vill, Master Lock; Boy and Dog ..+ Humphreys 
IX. Mrs, Arbuthnot eoceee Ensom, 
AFTER T. STOTHARD, R.A. 
X. Sans Souci eeereces eveseeee Brandard, 
AFTER DAVID WILKIE, R.A. 
XI. Family of Sir Walter Scott. Bart. esse Worthington 
X11, The Bag-Piper eccccece eccccece Fox. 
AFTER PICKERSGILL, R.A. 
XII. The Oriental Love-Letter—.... sees E. Finden, 
AFTER BONINGTON, 
XIV. The African Daughter eeee esse angster. 
AFTER SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 
XV. Portrait of a Child esesee seseeeees Hamphreys. 


The literary department will contain original aud selected 
articles by Sir Walter Scott, Bart., Mr. Southey, Mr. Mont- 
gomery, Sir Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A., Sir Egerton Brydges, 
Charles Lamb, Miss Mitford, Mr. Coleridge, Miss Landon, Mrs. 
Hemans, Miss Cory, Mr. Thomson, Rev. Mr. Dyce, Rev. James 
White, Rev. Lisle Bowles, Mr. Collier, Mr. Hood, Barry Corn- 
wall, Mr. Carrington, Mr. Quillinan, Mr, Hervey. 


WILLIAM PICKERING, Chancery-lane, London. 





Tn 2 vols. illustrated with several Engravings of Scenery, Cos- 
tume, Productions, &c.; also a Map, 16s, in handsome cloth, 
» vay > 2 var 0.8.8 ° 

FNYHE PICTURE of INDIA; exhibiting ina 

brief, yet clear and graphic manner, the Geography, 
Topography, History, Natural History, Native Population, and 
Produce of that most interesting portion of the Earth; with a 
particular Account of the European Settlements, with the preseut 
State of the British Territories, aud an impartial View of the In- 
dian Question, with reference to the impending Discussion on 
the Renewal of the Charter. 

“* We must say there is an elegance, if not a splendour, of 
decoration about these volumes, that very properly corresponds 
with the ideas of magnificence which we usually associate with 
the name of India. The contents are worthy the beautiful frame- 
work in which they are embraced; and, if we mistake not the 
public taste, the ‘ Picture of India’ will supersede every competi- 
tor that has aris or that is likely to come into the field.”— 
Monthly Review, Jane. 

“This is a most useful and interesting little work, very much 
wanted as a manual of that remote and extensive portion of the 
British Empire. It contains a very good map, and numerous 
well-executed engravings of scenery, &c.””—New Monthly Mug. 

une, 

“ The * Picture of India’ will survive the immediate occasion 
which prompted its production, and take its place as a book of 
valuable information among works of permanent interest,”— 
Monthly Magazine, May. 


** The present work is particularly acceptable. It is diligently 
compiled, easily written, and very neatly as well as usefully illus 
trated by plates and maps.”—Li jazette, 

WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co, Ave Marla-lance 


















THE ATHENZEUM. 








eaten sees 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
SESSION 1830—31. 





N Monday, the 1st of November, at 3 o’clock, Professor Long will deliver a LECTURE on 
the Study o} Latin and Greek, and on the method of teaching those Languages in this University. 
On Tuesday, the 2d, at 3 o’clock, Professor De Morgan will deliver a Lecture on the Study of the Mathematical and Physical 


Sciences, and on the method of teaching them in this University. 
On Monday, the sth of November, at 3 0 clock, Professor Hoppus will deliver an Introductory Lecture on the Study of the Phil o- 





sophy of the Mind and of Logic, aud on the ‘System intended to be adopted by him in teaching those Subjects, 


There is Free Admission to these I 





y Lectures, but by Tickets only, to be had at the Office of the University, 











On Wednesday, the 3d of N: 


» the following Classes will open ; 


JUNIOR LATIN, Professor Key, daily except Saturday, from L to 12}. 
SENIOR LATIN, Ditto to 2. 
JUNIOR GREEK, Proteset Long, ditto 12 > 2. 


SENIOR GREEK, Ditto ditto 


12. 


Professor Long will have a Third Class, for those who are privately preqpeuting their Greek studies, which will meet twice a week, on 
Lee from 3} to 44. The Course will be separated into Two Divisions: the First will commence on ‘Thursday, 
the Second, on the Ist of March. Persous may enter for both or either Divisions, 


SENIOR ENGLISH, Ditto 5. Ditto 9} 


Stine a 

h of Nov 
JUNIOR ENGLISH, "Tuesday and Thuraday, from 2 to 3h. Saturday, i 1}. 
Juntos GERMAN, Professor Von peaneatele maontey, Wednesday, F 


Wednesday, and \Fridey. 2) to 3}. Saturda 


to 10}. 
lay, and Saturday, 8} to 9$a.s.; and another Class on 


onda’ 
sENION GE iMAN, Professor Von Minhlenfels, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 3} to 43; and another Class, Tuesday and Thurs- 


AM. Saturday, 9) 


0 10%. 
suxtoi rEALIAN, Professor Pant . Mee ude, Wednesday, and Friday, 11 to 12. 
ENIOR ITALIA Ditt ‘Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 11 to 12. 
JUNIOR FRENC a Mons. Merlet, Mon, We ed, and Fri. to 9 Asa: and another Class on the same days from 2h to 3}. 
semt0g | FREN cH, Ditto Mon. Wed. and Fri. 33 to 43; and another Class, ‘Tues. Thurs. and Sat. 8to 9 A.M. 


PERSI N LANG UAGE, » Peetees sor -~flaeae, © Monday and Thursday, 


ARABIC LANGUAGE, uesday and Friday, 
SANSKRIT LANGU AGE, Ditto J meng” and Thursday, 
HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE, Ditto ». Wednes. and Fri. 


3to4 
3 to 4. 
—. 


JUNIOR HEBREW , Professor Hurwitz, Monde nt Wednesday, ond Friday, moh tol 


SENIOR HE BREW Ditto Same days, 10. 


0 
to 11}, or any hour between 2 A. 7 5, which may suit the convenience of the majority 


of the 
JUNIOR NETH MATICS, Prefuse De Morgan, Dely except Saturday, 2 to 10}. Saturday, 9 to 10}. 
ti 


SENIOR MATHEMATICS’ 


Daily except Saturday, 2 


to 3}. Saturday, 11 to 12h. 


Professor De Morgan will have an Evening Class on Mon. Wed. Frid. from 6} to 74, for the Elementary Branches of Mathematics, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, rn, Seoesetty and, should the progress of those who attend admit of it, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. This 
Class is intended po = those whose education is, in other respects, aleenty completed. 

and AS 


NATURAL PHILOSOPH 


Tule Course includes the following Sabjects 





RONOMY, Professor Lardner, ‘Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, 3h to 4}. 


Monday and Thursday, 74 to s} P. 


Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Heat, aml Optics. 


Dr. Lardner will deliver Three - 44 Popular Courses in the Evening, on such parts of the Science as admit of explanation 
without Mathematical Language, and adapted to those who do not desire to pursue the subjects more minutely. The First Course 
will consist of Twelve Lectures on Astronomy, on Mon. and Thurs. from 7} to 8§. The First Lecture on Thurs. the 4th Nov. The 
Subjects of ie Lg Course will be Mechanies aud Hydrostatics, Third Course, Pneumatics, Heat, and Optics, Persous may enter 


for a Single 


PHILOSOPHY “OF “THE MIND AND LOGIC, Professor Hoppus, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, 12] to 2. 


GENERAL smaupeseancs. Professor Austin, Tues. and Thurs. 6] to 7} p.m. ; commencing on Tuesday the 2d of Nov 
ENGLISH LAW, Professor Amos, Monday, be Friday, 64 to 7} P.M., except in Term time, when the hour will be from 


ncing Monday the 8th of Novem 


Mme: 
MEDICAL Pr cranmencing, Mo Dr. J. Gordon Smith, Mon, Wed. and Fri. 7] to 8} P.a., commencing ee 8th of Nov. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY, Professor 
ZOOLOGY 


MacCulloch, Mon, Wed. Fri. Sat. 104 to 114, commencing ist of Feb 


Professor Grant, Daily except Saturday, commencing Ist of Januar: 
BOTANY, iprofescs r Lindley, Daily except Wednesday, commencing Ist of April. 





The General Library and the Law Library are open for the use of the Students every day, except Sunday, from 9 in the morning ; 


the General Library untils; the Law Li 


ibrary, until 9 o’clock in the evening. 


_, Further pimteahss relating to each Class, together with the Fees payable by Students and others, may be had at the Office of the 
y, and at tl Taylor, 30, Up we Gower-street ; Nimnio, 27, Upper Gower-street ; Longman and Co, 





or-rOW Bald win and Co. 47, Peeetaeenens 


ry and Co. 7, Leadenhall-street; Jennings and Chaplin, Cheap- 


sic pi Richardson, 23, Cornhiil; Fellowes, 39, Ludgate- street; — 72, on Paul’s Churchyard; Underwood, 32, Fleet-street ; 
ide, Young, and bey, 2, ‘Tavistock-street ; cen 172, Strand; Wyld, 7, Charing Cross; Knight, 13, Pall Mali Rast; Treuttel 


Co. 30, square ; 
pecan ‘Templeman, 18, Percy-street; Alexander, 37, Great 


14th October, 1930. 


lurray, 50, Albemarle-street ; Ridgway, 169, » ‘ecadilly : = 163, Regent-street ; Balliere, Regent- 
‘Russell-street ; Callow, 16, Princes-strect, Soho. 


(By Order of the Council.) 
LEONARD HORNER, Warden, 





HE LONDON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, 
16, Lewer Gowrr Street, Brprornp Square—Head 
Master, the Rev. HENRY BROWNE, M.A,, of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, will open on the ist November. 
VISITORS FOR THE PRESENT YEAR. 

The Right Hon, Lord Auckland | Leonard Horner,Esq. F.R.S. &c. 
Wam.Bingham sy Esq. 4% Henry Waymouth, ° 
Henry Hallam, Esq. F.R.S. 

A more detailed eee than has hitherto appeared may be 
had at the School, at the Office of the University, and «=. the fol- 
lowing Booksellers’ :—Taylor, 30, Upper Gower-street ; Longman 
and Co. 40, Paternoster-row ; Baldwin and Co. 47, Paternoster- 
row; Parbury and Co. 7, Leadenhall-street ; Jennings and Chap. 
lin, Cheapside; Richardson, 23, Cornhill; Fellowes, 39, Ludgate- 
street; Hunter, 72, St. Paul’s Churchyard; Underwood, 32, 
Fleet-street; Black, Young, and Young, 2, Tavistock-street ; 
Smith, 172, Strand; Wyld, 7, Charing-cross; Kuight, 13, Pall 
Mall East; Treuttel and Co., 30, Soho-square; Murray, 50, Al- 
bemarle-street; Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly ; Gardener, 163, Re- 
gent-street; Balliere, Regent-street; Templeman, 18, Percy- 
street; Alexander, 37, Great Russell-street ; Callow, 16, Princes- 
street, Soho, 

The Head-Master may be spoken with at the School daily 
(except Sundays), between the hours of 11 and 3. 

HENRY BROWNE, Head-Master. 








THE IRIS. 

On the ist of N ber will be published, price 12s.; or on & 
fine demy paper, with India proof impressions of the Plates, 
price 24., the Second Volume of 

HE IRIS; a Religious and Literary 
Offering. 
Edited by the Rev. THOMAS DALE, M.A. 

The same pure morality and religious tendency which obtained 
for the preceding number of the Iris so large a share of popularity, 
will again be found in the present volume ; and in order to give 
more variety to the embellishments, religious subjects have been 
selected and engraved in the first style of the art, from modern 
as well as ancient masters ; among whom are Rembrandt, Titian, 
Carlo Dolci, Reynolds, West, Lawrence, &c. 

London : Published by S. LOW, Lamb’s Conduit-street; and 
HURST, CHANCE, and Co, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 








NEW COMIC ANNUAL. 


In a few days will be published, price 12s, elegantly bound in 
morocco, and illustrated with nearly One Hundred beautiful 
Engravings on Wood, 


THE NEW COMIC ANNUAL, for 1831. 


London: HURST, CHANCE, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. 





UNDER THEIR MAJESTIES’ SPECIAL SANCTION 
4ND PATRONAGE, 


Publishing in Monthly Numbers, from Engravings on Steel, by 
Mr. T. Starling, No. 7, ready Nov. 1, 


HE FAMILY CABINET ATLAS, 
CONSTRUCTED UPON AN ORIGINAL PLAN, 
Tue First Hair, now complete in Six Numbers, may be had, 
price 2s. 6d. plain, and 3s. 6d. finely coloured, 

This Atlas has been pronounced by the Literary Critics in all 
parts of the Kingdom to be unrivalled for its originality, sim- 
plicity, and utility, its convenient size and comprehensiveness, 
its exquisite beauty of engraving, and for its many important new 
features. 

Published for the Proprietors, by Mr. BULL, 26, Holles-street, 
Cavendish-square, London ; supplied also by every Bookseller in 
the Kingdom, 

Of whom may be had, lately published, 
BACON’S LIFE OF FRANCIS Ist, 
King of France. New edit, with Additions. 2 vols. 8vo. 

“ A most full and animated account of Francis.””—Lit. Gazette. 

* It will not be found unworthy of being classed with the Lives 
of Charles the Fifth and Henry the Eighth.”—Times. 

ENGLAND’S ROMANTIC ANNALS, 
By Henry Neele. 3d edit. in 3 vols. 


SPAIN’S ROMANTIC ANNALS. 
By Don T. de Trueba. 2d edit. in 3 vols. 
ROMANTIC ANNALS OF FRANCE, 

By Leitch Ritchie, In 3 vols, (in the press.) 





HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XH., will be published on Friday, the 29th inst. 
30, Soho-square, October 21. 





This day is published, in 12mo. price 5s. in cloth boards, 
HE TRUE DIGNITY OF HUMAN 
NATURE ; or, MAN VIEWED in RELATION to IM- 
MORTALITY, 
By WILLIAM DAVIS, 
Mintster of the Croft Chapel, Hastings. 
London: HOLDSWORTH and BALL, 18, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. 





This day is published, 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, LXXXVI, 
CONTENTS. 

1. Science in England, and The | 5. Southey’s Life of Bunyan. 

Royal Society, 6. Greece and Navarin. 
2. Bank of Eagtand. 7. Negro Testament. 
3. Life of Heber. 8. Present State of France. 
4. Lycli’s Geology. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS, 
This day is published, post 8vo. 6s. 6d., 
NTRODUCTIONS to the STUDY of the 
GREEK CLASSIC POETS, for the use of Young Persons at 
School or College. 

“*Mr. Coleridge has done himself infinite credit by this little 
volume, which di nee, striking proofs of judgment, learning, 
and good t aste. It is ¢ tesigned for the use of young persons at 
school or cotley ; though, in truth, it may be used with advantage 
by persons of all ages. The present volume is only the first of a 
series intended to be put forth from time to time.”—Sun, 

Third edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d., 


An Abridgment of Matthiz’s Greek Gram- 
mar, for the use of Schools. Edited by the Rev. C. J. Bloom- 
field, D.D. 

Also, Kenrick’s Greek Exercises, adapted to 
Matthiw’s Greek Grammar. 8vo. 5s. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, a Fourth Edition, in2 vols. 12mo, 16s., with 
numerous Wood Engravings, illustrative of the progressive 
changes of Manners, Custom, Dress, &c., printed uniformly 
with Mrs. Markham’s ‘ History of France.’ 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, with Conver- 
sations at the end of each Chapter, For the use of Young 


Persons, 
By Mrs. MARKHAM. 


Also, a New Edition of Mrs. Markham’s His- 
tory of France; and a History of Spain, on the Plan of Mrs. 
Markham’s Histories of France and England. 2 vols. 16s. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





BOURIENNE’S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON, 


This day is published in CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY, a new 
edition of 


EMOIRS of NAPOLEON BUONA- 

PARTE, from the French of M, FAUVELET BOURI- 

ENNE, Private Secretary to the Emperor. By JOHN S, 

MEMES, LL.D. In 3 vols. price 10s. 6d.; on fine paper, 15s. 5 
or in 3 vols. foolscap, as a distinct work, price 18s. 

**We know from the best political authority now living in 
England, thatthe writer’s accounts are perfectly corrobo by 
facts.” —Literary Gazette. 

London: HURST, CHANCE, and Co,; and CONSTABLE and 
Co, Edinburgh. 





WORKS NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. 
HE LIFE OF MRS. sO8. B45: 
including original Private C 
Anecdotes of her Cotemporaries. 
By JAMES BOADEN, Esq. 
Author of ‘The Life of Kemble? 
With a fine Portrait. 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
By the Author of ‘ De Lisle,’ &c, 
“The Author of ‘De Lisle’ possesses profound powers of 
thought.”—Times. 

THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY; 
3d Series:—France. By Leitch Ritchie. 3 vols. 
CHARTLEY ; A NOVEL. 

By a Contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine. 3 vols, (just ready. 
LIVES OF THE ITALIAN POETS. 
By the Rev. Henry Stebbing, A.M., Author of ‘The History of 

Chivalry,’ &c. With twenty Medallion Portraits. 3 vols. 
THE ANATOMY OF SOCIETY. 
By J. A.St. John. 2 vols. 

Printed for EDWARD BULL, New Public Subscription. 
Library, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 











London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published Le | Saturday at the ATHEN/UM OFFICE, 7, 
pe ge TREET, Strand, by J Semgee and sold by all 
nand atry. Price &d, 
unstamped ; 1s. lemoen orin Monthly Parts (ins wrapper). 


Adverti ications for the Editor (post paid) 
Sloasbarenedinsentiee. 
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